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world their benefactions to their beloved disciples. 
They keep these things modestly to themselves, 
and take some care to impose the same discretion 
on the beneficiaries who are, however, permitted 
to extol Soviet selflessness, if only to save their 
countenances at home—so long as they don’t go into 
embarrassing chapter and verse. Thus little has 
been revealed of the ‘‘important political and eco- 
nomic questions of relations” between the USSR 
and China discussed in Moscow. Certain matters 
of atmosphere, of tone and feeling, may be deduced 
from an unhappy editorial in the Peking People’s 
Daily which coincided with the release of the cold 
communique broadcast from Moscow. The free 
world, after years of experience, has found that 
Communists do not negotiate. Never in all human 
history have there been so many high conferences 
directed to such vital issues to mankind which yield- 
ed results so few and meagre. So there is a peculiar 


piquancy in trying to see how the Communists nego- — 


tiate with themselves when they are alone. The 
Russian Communist is hard and ruthless: the 
Chinese a good bargainer to the manner born, pro- 


vided there is scope for talent that is bred in blood 
and bone. 


Clearly there was no such scope. The law was 
observed, at least in the letter. It was laid down 
that the Changchun Railway, which embodies both 
the former South Manchuria Railway of the Japan- 
ese and the former Chinese Eastern Railway of 
joint Sino-Soviet ownership, should be returned to 
the full administration and ownership of China by 
the end of December this year, when joint adminis- 
tration would be relinquished by the Russians. 
This was less elastic than the reservations which 
hedged about the issue of the return of the former 
Kwantung Leased Territory—now referred to as 


3lst, 1952, the Russians will ‘‘vanish” from every 
office on the railway. It is a good time to do it, 
for it has long been a tradition in Harbin to cele- 
brate from December 24 (Christmas Eve) till the 
end of the old Russian New Year three weeks later. 
But they will be back in due course, still controlling 
the terminals at Dairen and Manchuli, and still 
running the central administration from Harbin, 
which is even less of a Chinese city than it was 
under General Horvath in the heyday of the Tsarist 
regime. The Russians are used to running the 
railway under cover; even the 50-year-old conces- 
sion itself used a financial stooge in place of the 
Russian Government. Russian experts and ad- 
visers are scattered all over China in unprece- 
dented profusion. Only idiots could believe that 
when the celebrations are over they will not be 
back at the same old desks, though titles may be 
exchanged with the worshipper next door. Pro- 
tocol and face are, however, saved. 


The more important revelation concerns the 
Russian occupation of Port Arthur and Dairen. It 
is now put on as permanent a basis as the Treaty 
itself, instead of being in the special category of 
problems to be settled as a price or reward for the 
treaty. The Chinese delegation were put in the 
humiliating position of having to appeal to the 
Russians, officially, to be good enough to stay. 
That was the ‘‘most unkindest cut of all.” The 
Chinese had to rub their own noses into the mess. 
Surely this could have been arranged and worded 
quite differently—in the way of a simple statement 
that in view of the conditions named both parties 
had agreed to leave the status quo unchanged. But 
that would not suit the Kremlin. They believe in 
taking the tough line as a matter of tactics and of 
policy, not from the unheeding habit of the simple 
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bully but by reason of some psychological impulse 
to dominate which is inherent in the creed and in 
the practice of Marxism. And so Mr. Chou En-lai 
writes to Dear Comrade Minister Vyshinsky the 
plea—and a bitter plea it must be—that the Rus- 
sians should not leave Port Arthur and Dairen 
desolate, but should stay on. What is more, they 
are invited to stay there until a peace treaty is con- 
cluded by Japan not only with China but with the 
Soviet Government too. It is this latter provision 
that is likely to cause the greatest bitterness of all 
in Peking and even, perhaps, a fierce controversy. 
For it was quite unnecessary thus to chain China 
to the Kremlin’s chariot. It is to be doubted whe- 
ther any “Imperialist” regime ever succeeded in 
such a diplomatic triumph as this in all the chequer- 
ed history of intrigue since the West first approach- 
ed China. It is impossible to believe that these 
unparalleled deferences were wholly voluntary. 
By their leaning to one side the Chinese Communists 
have been forced more and more into vassalage in 
foreign policy, so that now they not only have to 
plead with the Russians—no doubt with one of 
Stalin’s coarse guffaws as accompaniment—to stay 
in Port Arthur and Dairen but they even have to 
forego and forswear any possible rapprochement 
with Japan until Stalin is ready to repeat the 
famous embrace he bestowed upon the delighted 
Matsuoka in all the wide publicity of the great 
Moscow station. 


It is all the more reprehensible because it is 
simply not true that Japan had refused to con- 
clude an overall peace treaty. She was in no posi- 
tion whatever to do so—it was in fact the Russians 
(and then the Chinese) who refused to join with 
the United States and other Powers in making 
peace with Japan. They threw the boomerang. 
Nor is it reasonable to blame Japan for the impasse 
that seems to be the result. Naturally she is 
happier over the strengthening of her position from 
defeated and capitulated foe to independent ally, 
and it will not be quite so easy to negotiate with 
her as it might have been a year ago. But there 
has got to be a general settlement as there was at 
Washington after the first world war, in which all 
the armed alliances will go into the melting pot 
and give way to a general convention for all the 
Far East—or another open war. 


There appears to have been one _ concession 
from Stalin, however. Nothing is said about Mon- 
golia, though the Outer Mongol Premier was hur- 


STRANGULATING SECURITY CONTROLS 


By its directive last month, the Central People’s 
Government Council followed up the Regulations on the 
Organization of Security Committees in all factories, enter- 
prises, schools, streets and villages by ensuring _ stricter 
popular supervision over the acts of the officials. Thus the 
framework of espionage becomes all-embracing, and is ap- 
plied not only to all classes of private citizens but also to 
the officials themselves. The directive of the General Ad- 
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riedly summoned to Moscow. The fact that the 
Chinese Ambassador there entertained the Mongol 
and Chinese delegations together implies that Stalin 
had agreed not to let the Mongols press for unifi- 
cation, which would bring the Soviet border down 
to the Great Wall and the suburbs of Peking. But 
the mere soul-searching threat to Peking is just as 
useful to the Kremlin as its actual exploitation. 


Nothing is said about the credits, the capital 


equipment, and the economic aid generally which 
were obviously meant to correspond—in Peking’s 
expectations—to the size and seniority of these 
sections of the Chinese delegation. 
is said that many of China’s recent orders have 
been passed on to Poland and Czechoslovakia be- 
cause the Kremlin will not let its own expansion 
plans be affected. Any promises on that score 
from Stalin would have been boomed out by Peking 
to make the rest a little less unpalatable. 
issues are left to the patient underlings. 
Communist papers say that news of the Moscow de- 
cisions was received with ‘‘wild enthusiasm” in all 
circles of the Peking populace—which means, in 
the topsy-turvy way of Communist propaganda, 
cold dismay. There has been a frantic mobilisation 
of all sorts of bodies and persons to express grati- 
tude of Big Brother Stalin and to acclaim the 
triumphs of Communist diplomacy. But all this 
merely confirms the 
among the Chinese people—even among those who 
sincerely admire the conservancy and other con- 
structive work of the regime—to the policy of lean- 


In London it 


These 
The 


almost universal hostility 


ing wholly on the Kremlin. The second germ war 
propaganda campaign will not help at all. The 
Chinese trust the Russians less than ever. And 
those who hear of it will no doubt digest the fact 


that little Finland, China’s fellow-neighbour of the 


Soviet Union, has just completed the payment of 
U.S.$500 million in reparations to Moscow for hav- 
ing suffered the brutal Soviet invasion. 


There are only two immediate steps visible to 
counteract the appalling consequences of Chinese 
infatuation and Russian relentlessness. One is to 
get a truce in Korea as speedily as possible. The 
other is to try and develop economic relations with 
Japan until they are on a par with the political 
pressure from the other side. And while the 
Chinese intelligentsia ponder the terms imposed 
by the Kremlin, and the treatment of the Finns, 
they might also note Churchill’s invitation to Tito 
to pay an official visit to Great Britain. 


IN CHINA 


ministrative Council, issued a fortnight after the new 
Public Security Regulations, links the new measure with 
the successes obtained in the 3-anti and 5-anti campaigns. 
It says that these campaigns, “by virtue of the combination 
of the leadership with the masses and the combination of 
check-ups from top to bottom with denunciations from 
bottom to top, have broadly developed democracy, won the 
active support and the participation of the masses, and have 
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ichieved brilliant success.” In these campaigns, the people’s 
supervision correspondents and people’s denunciation 
‘eception-rooms, had played their due part. These media 
nust be promoted and their leadership strengthened, so as 
0 maintain close ties with the masses and to bring into full 
slay the supervising role of the masses. 


Instructions are given by the Council accordingly for 
(1) the widespread recruitment of people’s supervision cor- 
respondents, in all levels of Government organs, enterprises 
and people’s bodies down to towns and villages. Like the 
Public Security Committees in factories and streets and 
villages, the people’s supervision correspondents—meaning 
people whose job it is to “tell tales out of school’’—should 
be elected in a democratic way from among “those acti- 
vists in production and work during the 3-anti and 5-anti 
campaigns who are upright, responsible, loyal and courage- 
ous, and adept at contacting the masses.’’ They should be 
examined, appointed and led by the people’s supervision 
committees of various levels or supervision organs of various 
departments. These correspondents are to investigate all 
violations of law and discipline and damage of State and 
people’s interests such as graft, waste, bureaucracy, and 
dereliction of duty committed by Government organs, enter- 
prises and their personnel, as well as to canvass the opinions 
of the masses on the implementation of Government policies 
and laws, report them to the supervision organs of superior 
level and to leading officials of their own departments, and 
assist them in the disposal of cases. They must observe 
and discover problems through their own activities, and re- 
gularly “go deep into the masses” to discover problems and 
listen to the views of the masses, collect accusations and 
appeals from the masses through the people's opinion boxes, 
and maintain close contacts with the reception rooms for 
people’s denunciations and co-operate with the latter in 
work. 


Cadres in charge of the people’s denunciation reception 
rooms must have “a strong mass viewpoint, must have a 
certain policy level, and must be serious and responsible in 
work and sincere to the masses.” All accusations and 
appeals from the masses, whether in written or oral form, 
should be received and seriously dealt with. People’s opinion 
boxes are to be set up not only in all government organs 
and enterprises but in public centres under the care of super- 
vision correspondents. They should be opened daily at fixed 
hours and the contents speedily dealt with. All grades of 
government and supervision organs must deal with de- 
nunciations in accordance with the GAC “Decision on Dis- 
posal of Letters from the People and Interviews with the 
People” announced on June 7, 1951, and take speedy action. 
Leadership over the correspondents and the denunciation 
reception rooms should be strengthened, for “only thus shall 
it be possible to discover in time graft, waste, bureaucracy, 
as well as violations of the law and discipline, and to sub- 
ject the State organs and their personnel constantly to 
people’s supervision.” 


When the Regulations governing the organization of 
Security Committees of between three and eleven members 
in every factory, business enterprise, school, city street, 
and village were promulgated by the Central People’s Govern- 
ment, the Communist papers resented the sharp criticism 
they evoked in the free world. It was pointed out that 
these security committees are formed not of members as- 
signed by Government but of members nominated and 
elected by “the people.” But the regulations make it cer- 
tain that a person must be a Simon-pure Communist before 
he can even be put up. They stipulate that such a can- 
didate must be “historically pure, upright in working style, 
adept in linking up with the masses, and enthusiastic in 
security work.’”’ Never in history, it is suggested, has a 
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“dictatorial government” called on the people themse'ves to 
elect special agents to control themselves. That is precisely 
what is happening nevertheless, and those who look in from 
outside the country would have little reason to object were 
it not for the fact that nobody resents any interference 
with his own liberty to say and do just as he pleases more 
than a Communist operating in a non-Communist country. 
Apart from the qualifications that automatically limit can- 
didates to Party members of high standing, they can only 
then be nominated after “introductions, reviews, consulta- 
tions, and full preparations.” They are to come up for re- 
election every half-year and may even be sacked or be asked 
to face re-election, even within that short term of office. 
This piling of fear upon fear surely is making assurance 
doubly sure. The fearsome Orwellian State glares through 
the whole facade, and while the danger either of counter- 
revolution or of war and armed invention exists there can 
be little doubt that this Police State regime will be ad- 
ministered with the same ferocity the Bolsheviki adopted 
after the Social Revolutionary attempt on Lenin’s life and 
the assassination of Kirov in Leningrad in the “terror” 
period of the Soviet Revolution. , 

The offices of these security committees are legion. They 
are in fact the ears, eyes and the arms of the Government and 
the major link with the masses. In the eleven Articles and 
20 clauses of the Regulations there is hardly a thing that 
does not come within the purview of these all-powerful 
bodies. Their parent is the Ministry of Public Security, 
whose sinister fame is part of the story of the French 
and Russian Revolutions and will no doubt be equally part 
of the history of the Communist Revolution in China. But 
in China as in the other revolutionary lands of the past 
much will depend on the pressure from outside. One of 
the clauses, for example, placed on the committees the 
responsibility of investigating, supervising, prosecuting and 
denouncing counter-revolutionaries, of educating the masses 
to preserve revolutionary order and of supervising persons 
subject to control in labour and production, “forbidding 
them to speak and act indiscriminately and reporting in 
time to the public security organs on their behaviour.” 

No chances are to be taken. A discussion on the sub- 
ject in the official Hankow paper says that after the candi- 
dates are chosen, their names and brief records of experience 
must be publicly announced. When mass discussions have 
been -held as to their acceptability, the names will be put 
to the vote at mass meetings. That is not all. The names 
of those elected will be studied, examined and approved 
by sub-branches of the public security bureau and filed with 
local governments and the public’ security headquarters. 
The qualifications of the candidates, and the exceptional 
safeguards insisted upon before they take office, correspond 
in fact with an immense power over the lives and happiness 
of all the individuals under their scope of authority. They 
have to be in fact, pitiless fanatics and zealots of the first 
order like the sinister minions of Dzerzhinsky during the 
revolutionary terror and of Beria in the more settled regime 
of Stalin. 

It is an astonishing leap indeed from the loose, remote 
regime of the Dynasties—whose rule consisted chiefly in 
leaving the people to live their lives as the ancestors had 
laid down—and the laissez faire of the Republic, to this 
system of stern controls from birth to death. But just 
as the despotism of the Chin Dynasty had one overwhelm- 
ing advantage in the elimination of the warring Kingdoms 
and the enforced unity of all in a single Empire, so may 
this regime lay foundations firm enough in some other 
successor regime to enable the Chinese people to dwell in 
freedom and liberty secure and unafraid. For just as the 


pendulum swung back in England after Cromwell, so will 
it swing back in China. 
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FAR EASTERN 


EcoNomIc REVIEW 


REGIMENTATION OF CHINA’S ARTISTS 


While the Moscow Pravda has just castigated literary, 
dramatic and art circles for the stale bread they have been 
producing for years under the party bans, and the Party 
heads demand a richer cultural diet since Russia has now 
not merely stood up but grown up, the artists in China 
have just started at the other end. The Chinese Com- 
munists claim that the artists and writers, who have held 
out so long against proletarian regimentation in China, have 
at least begun “‘to see the light.”’ Just as the necessities of 
time and circumstance, and a certain lowering of tem- 
perature among the fanatics, produced an improvement in 
the reactions of the intellectuals and the bourgeoisie, so 
also may it be assumed that a less arrogant attitude on 
the part of the dictators of art was not without its effect 
upon the literary and art circles. In any case conversion 
in many if not in all cases is largely of that order which 
consists in being persuaded against the will and therefore 
remaining of the same opinion still. 


Vice-Chairman Shu Tung, of the East China Study 
Committee, affirmed at a meeting of the Shanghai branch 
that the artists had been through the remoulding processes 
which had thoroughly revealed the error of the recalcitrants 
in refusing to mix politics with art and in their “estrange- 
ment from the masses.” They realised that they had been 
wrong in their purely technical viewpoint, in their “neglect 
of the national literary and art heritage’—surely a most 
remarkable reproach from the Communists—and in their 
“blind worship of the West.” They admitted being too 
much preoccupied with fame and mercenary gains, their 
serious inclinations toward commercialisation, and_ their 
attitude of opposition to politics. Some _ erred, too, in 
regarding the new job of “being progressive” as a burden, 
in appraising their works too highly, and in regarding the 
proletarian practitioners as beneath them. Some even tried 
to repudiate technique and indulged in that venal sin 
known to the Communists as “averageism’” as well as in 
extreme democratization. 


This came about after over a month of treatment. 
The Party people wrestled with the ideas and consciences 
of the artists and brought them round to “fundamental 
understanding.”” Day after day they listened to the 
party evangelists whose eyes shone with that inner light 
which love of the proletariat alone produces and finally, 
no doubt wearily and with little conviction, they capitulated. 
At least they acquiesced in the propositions put before 
them. They came to the conclusion (1) that literature 
and art must serve the workers, peasants and soldiers and 
be turned into an organic part of the revolutionary ma- 
chinery. (2) Literary and art work should adopt the 
ideology of the working-class (i.e., the Communist Party) 
as its one and only guiding ideology. (3) Petty bourgeois 
literary and art workers should be subjected to a lengthy 
ideological reform, unite with the workers, peasants and 
soldiers, and participate in the actual struggles of the 
masses, before they can turn out literary and art com- 
positions beneficial to the people. (4) Literary and art 
workers should make a study of Marxism-Leninism and 


the thought of Mao Tse-tung, and carry out criticism and 
self-criticism. 


“It was only after almost all the literary and art 
workers concerned had gone through violent and painful 
ideological struggles that they succeeded in gaining an 
understanding of the above-mentioned problems,” declared 
Shu Tung, who cited a number of phenomena universally 
detected in the pilgrim’s progress to the new purgatory of 
art, which he attributed to the inherent sense of “self- 


preservation” of the petty bourgeois intellectuals and their 
resistance against reform. But in the third stage the 
tears of repentance flowed. Now comes the problem of 
remoulding and a most elaborate series of points of 
guidance have been laid down. At the beginning of this 
movement of remoulding democratic practice has to be 
given full play to encourage the masses to “air their 
opinions.” 


No immediate attempt should be made to assail such 
opinions even when they are wrong, while all should give 
special attention to the sceptics or those with tougher 
idological resistance, said Shu Tung, who emphasised that 
once remoulding had begun it must be kept going so as 
to turn the study of politics and ideology into a regular 
system. It was up to the Federation of Literary and Art 
Workers to see to that, and they must carry out the 
“planned organisation” (i.e., regimentation) of literary and 
art workers to take part in various concrete aspects of 
work in national construction, in factories, villages, armed 
units, and other posts—not merely to observe and interview 
but to take an actual part in the work so as to undergo a 
lengthy process of reform. Finally, immediate steps must 
be taken to regulate all existing literary and art organisa- 
tions and administrative organs. 


The more doctrinaire of the Communists in China 
had complained bitterly of the inability of writers and 
artists to idealise the peasant and worker. They knew that 
they must serve the proletariat, but they simply used the 
old ideas and put different dress upon them, with the cliches 
popular under the new dispensation. The same old “bath- 
ing beauties” of yore, said one sharp critic, are now clad 
in workers’ overalls and busying themselves with machines 
of one sort or another. Thus a farce like “Living Buddha” 
actually peddled nothing but lewdness under the pretext 
of being directed against special agents and superstitions. 
One artist, who was indifferent to Communist politics, is 
quoted as saying that he was always paid three to four 
million yuan for painting a portrait of Chairman Mao for 
one of the Communist meetings, so he did better than 
anybody who gave up time to study politics! Proletarian 
ideology, said the artists, was not mentioned in the Com- 
mon Programme. 


Some of them who came to the cities from the interior 
had “departed from the masses and their struggle, and now 
strive ceaselessly for technical improvement, and practice 
design drawing even all through the week-ends.” The 
musicians from the army or the interior no longer wanted 
to play the tunes in “The White-Haired Girl” for fear it 
would spoil their technique. In painting, they preferred 
the Western way of shading, and were unwilling to learn 
the Chinese method of expression, considering it “too 
monotonous.” The bourgeois evil of “craving for enjoy- 
ment, decadence and profit-hunting” had also infected some 
of the comrades, who were dissatisfied with their present 
material treatment and living standards. They were less 
concerned with the question whether their work helped the 
proletariat than with how much remuneration a comic strip 
serial will fetch. The Fine Art Section in the Port Arthur 
—Dairen Culture Troupe actually competed with advertising 
agencies and thus “lowered their solemn creative activities.’ 


The stage workers were no less difficult. They claim- 
ed that the drama and melodrama should be given “special 
liberality,” and be free from proletarian leadership. Indeed 
they wanted the principle to go right through to include 
even farces and cross-talk. It is shared not only by those 
who argue that no ban is laid on bourgeois ideology in 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PAX AMERICANA IN PACIFIC AND EAST ASIA 


Developments in recent months are encouraging for 
the supporters of the free world as being led by America. 
The balance of power ever more swings in favor of the 
free world. Communist military aggression has been halt- 
ed and its formerly buoyant spirit broken. There is no 
ground for harbouring fears about further communist at- 
tacks but uninterrupted rearmament of all free nations is 
vital to maintain the present position which is one of per- 
raanent emergency. The communists are now on the de- 
fensive; it is imperative that the initiative of the free 
world is further intensified and that unity of the free 
nations is consolidated. In the face of the growing might 
of the democratic countries and their less democratic but 
most useful allies in the non-communist sector of the world 
the ‘peace and coexistence’ crying Soviet Union and its 
satellites are losing sympathisers and support both within 
and outside the Iron Curtain. As particularly America’s 
strength is mounting, thanks to her unparalleled advance in 
science and technology, the confidence and self-assertion 
of the free world is ever rising which will have its bene- 
ficial effect on the vast majority of human beings wherever 
they dwell. Most people are wavering, fence-sitters; they 
are inclined to follow the strong and the successful. The 
US has already proved to the whole world that it is the 
decisive factor in the 20th century and that by allying 
oneself with this principal power in the modern world one 
cannot go wrong. 

No nation can after the lesson of Korea afford to break 
the peace in East Asia. The communists after their dream 
of military conquest in Korea has been shattered are now 
changing their propaganda tunes and they are satisfied with 
what they have attained in the past, realising that they have 
been very near utter destruction. The people of East 
Asia can look forward with confidence into the future. 
Behind the shield of American might and ever rising almost 
incomprehensible power of that nation, reinforced by the 
genius, vigour, determination, resources and man power 
of its occidental and oriental allies, the peoples of East Asia 
can devote all their efforts to economic construction and 


the provisions of the Common Programme but even by 
some of the revolutionary working cadres. This is held 
to show the “rampant attack’’ of the reactionary ideology 
of the bourgeoisie in the cultural and art work. More- 
over, the Common Programme stipulates that the country 
must be led by the working class! The prime task in the 
drama is to “exalt the new patriotic spirit and to inspire 
heroism among the people in the revolutionary struggle.” 


The stage workers and artists should propagandize all 
the things for which “the people’ (meaning the Communist 
Party) stands. Instead they stubbornly refused to abandon 
their “backward, decadent and even reactionary art ideo- 
logy.” This attitude had even encroached upon the de- 
partments responsible for the guiding of melodramatic work. 
Plays purporting to propagandize the new Marriage Law 
merely stressed the decadent life of a Bluebeard. Freedom 
of love under the new order was depicted as random love- 
making between men and women. The re-marriage of a 
widow was exploited not as showing the new freedom but 
as providing a way for a lonely and helpless woman to find 
a livelihood. “The actors cut capers and did stage ‘busi- 
ness’ to raise a laugh from the small citizenry, and exploit- 
ed abstract love and tragedy to produce a tear and meet 
the low-class taste of the backward audience.” 


' ahead and plans for decades in advance. 


the increase of wealth but remaining always mentally and 
physically prepared to meet any communist challenge. 


The capitals of East and Southeast Asian countries 
reflect the change in the political situation as has resulted 
from the defeat of the communists in Korea and the asser- 
tion of the power of the UN forces. Previous nervousness 
and signs of defeatism have gone and have been replaced 
by robust confidence and a go-ahead spirit. Everywhere 
it is now being realised how reckless was the communist 
aggression in Korea and how deeply it has compromised the 
Soviet Union; at the same time the hidden strength of 
America has been revealed and the determination and ability 
of the US to meet and defeat any aggression has been 
proved to a previously doubting world. The war in Korea 
is a historic turning point the importance of which is not 
yet fully understood. The retreat of the communists has 
started. The danger of the outbreak of another world war 
has receded and the struggle has assumed, for the time 
being, a more political character which is profoundly in- 


fluenced by the immense and ever mounting strength of 
the US. 


A much improved feeling is now noticeable in the Far 
East and the Pax Americana is cheerfully acknowledged; 
Hongkong also reflects this historic change. Hongkong looks 
Government here 
is inspiring the community with its many imposing public 
works and the current and planned spending of vast sums 
of money for new buildings, land reclamations, new roads 
and reservoirs; and private enterprise is rushing forward 
with ever more ambitious building programs which con- 
tinually change the face of the twin cities. Hongkong 
today is full of bustling activity and not only for this but 
also because of the size and shape of many of its recent 
buildings it is now called the New York of the Far East. 
The local citizen has regained his composure, his pride in 
Hongkong which remains the most modern, progressive and 
best-administered place in the Far East, and his almost 
proverbial business spirit and resilience. 


* * * 


JAPAN’S REARMAMENT 


The pros and cons for rearmament are widely dis- 
cussed in Japan and abroad, the majority of Japanese 
favoring, as should be expected, the return of Japan as a 
powerful factor in world politics while there are several 
vocal groups who oppose it; the pacifists and ‘Make Japan 
another Switzerland’ advocates playing unintentionally into 
the hands of the communists who as tools of Moscow are 
trying to persuade the Japanese people to abide by the un- 
realistic stipulation of the new constitution which wants 
to make Japan a defenceless prey of foreign nations. As 
China under the communists is rearming and boasting of 
her great military strength it is only natural that a sense 
of insecurity iS being felt in Japan. The temporary pro- 
tection by the US should provide the time required to build 
up a new military force for which other nations should, as 
in the past, express respect. 


The average Japanese, patriotic as ever, desires his 
country to resume its position as held before the ‘China 
Incident’ of 1937 but this would appear possible only by an 
even more intense and sincere cooperation with the US 
who is the decisive factor in the Pacific and East Asia and 
will remain that for several generations, and by rearma- 
ment and remilitarisation as well as by further expansion 
of industrial production. Eventually Japan will become the 
main bulwark against communism in Asia and from this 
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position the virile and industrious nation should greatly 
benefit. The US military shield guarantees non-interference 
from abroad and all threats, from Moscow and Peking, 
can be laughed at; but no time is to be lost if Japan is 
to assume her leading role in Asia. 


At the moment many East Asians are unduly impressed 
with the military strength of China, her vast army and her 
now prowess, and therefore they hesitate to adopt a clear- 
cut policy. If Japan arises as a new military power she 
will have all over Asia sincere friends and sympathisers. 
China is unpopular in every southeast Asian country; the 
overseas Chinese communities living in these countries have 
stimulated more nationalistic feelings which often result 
in strong anti-Chinese opinions and actions. Governments 
and peoples in southeast Asia would take more drastic action 
if they were not afraid of possible intervention by China. 
Japan is the natural friend and ally of the southeast Asian 
world but she can only be regarded as such if she proves 
herself powerful to meet and contain Chinese ambitions. 


There is now a revival of the samurai spirit in Japan 
and while this may cause among prejudiced and uninformed 
foreigners some feeling of apprehension it must be acknow- 
ledged as a sound and nationally desirable development 
which should be encouraged and promoted. The so-called 
war criminals including Premier Hideki Tojo and General 
Tomoyuki Yamashita are likely to become in the course 
of time respected national leaders who made great errors 
of judgment but who nevertheless were devoted patriots. 
History will judge them—the military courts of the Allies 


may then be exposed as ill-concealed tribunals of ven- 
geance. 


Peking has tried to intimidate Tokyo and is persisting 
in a vilification campaign of Japan at the same time actively 
supporting the Japanese communists. While it is taken 
for granted that in the ‘Mao Tse-tung era’ China is to 
maintain and expand an enormous military force, Japan must 
remain disarmed and at the mercy of the proletarian friends 
across the sea. Most Chinese will agree that this attitude 
is entirely unreasonable and that either all disarm or all 
rearm. China cannot pose as a peaceful nation; she has 
been rent by internal wars for decades and she is quite 
willing, given the opportunity, to engage in military action 
beyond her borders—as in Korea. The communists have 
been plotting for the ‘liberation’ of Japan and had their 
scheme in Korea not been thwarted by the determination 
of the US revolutionary conditions in Japan would now 
prevail. 


UNITED NATIONS OFFICES IN FAR EAST 


Many offices of UN are found in Bangkok such as 
ECAFE, regional office of FAO etc. which are overstaffed 
with, for Eastern standards, highly overpaid personnel. In 
Bangkok these very many staff members of UN agencies 
and committees and commissions have contributed to the 
soaring cost of living there, to a shortage of higher class 
accommodation and to some degree to popular dissatisfac- 
tion arising from the highly disproportionate standard of 


living of these staff members compared to the one of the 
Siamese. 


Many UN employees in Bangkok are considered, to pv’ 
it mildly, as redundant and the work performed by them is 
of little use. UN money is spent without much thought 
for economy. The business community of Bangkok is very 
sarcastically commenting on the plethora of UN personnel 
in Siam. An investigation by an economy expert would 
be most necessary so as to weed out the many completely 
useless jobs and to discourage further job-seekers to attempt 
to make a living at the expense of UN funds. Such an 
investigation is overdue. It is surprising to see that ever 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


more persons are being pumped into the various Asian 
regional offices of UN. It is not surprising to hear the 
very unflattering things Siamese, Chinese and European 
business men and other members of the public have to 
say about the quality and standard of work of various UN 
offices and committees and about the extraordinarily large 


number of employees receiving unusually high remunera- 
tion from the UN, 


It might be argued in defence of the many apparently 
incompetent staff members of UN offices in Bangkok that 
the climate and other conditions in Thailand are against 
them and that therefore very little useful work could be 
expected to be performed by such personnel. A good many 
UN officials of all nationalities in Bangkok are justified in 
complaining that general conditions in the Thai capital are 
unsatisfactory and thus greatly depress the spirit and 
efficiency. It was a wrong decision by UN in New York to 
establish Far East regional headquarters in Bangkok. In 
recent years the public services in Bangkok have deteriorated 
and today road and traffic conditions are appalling; supply 
of electric power is unreliable and inadequate with regular 
and prolonged blackouts of the principal sections of the 
city so that installation of private generators is necessary. 
Water supply is another source of dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion. Of all the major cities in the Far East and southeast 
Asia Bangkok is the most backward and progress there has 
been hardly noticeable. 


It would therefore appear urgent and necessary to 
shift the many UN offices and commissions to another city 
in the Far East. Most observers are agreed that Hongkong 
would be the ideal location as it is modern, progressive, 
clean, efficiently-administered, enjoying three seasons and 
a relatively low cost of living. Unfortunately, for UN staff 
members, Hongkong being a British colony does not qualify 
to accommodate UN offices. Therefore the best location 
for UN headquarters in the Far East would appear to be 
either Manila or Tokyo. Manila while going fast ahead 
with its Americanisation may be found less agreeable on 
account of the unpleasant climate which prevails through- 
out most of the year; so Tokyo must be regarded as the 
best choice. Japan is still barred from joining the UN 
but the Soviet veto should not stand in the way of making 
the biggest and leading city of the Orient also the UN 
headquarters for the Far East and southeast Asia. Another 
choice is New Delhi but the rivalry between India and 
Pakistan may militate against it. Colombo has also been 
mentioned but while the city is more progressive than 
Bangkok it is still unsuitable because of the climate which 
sooner or later would have its adverse effect on the effi- 
ciency of the UN staff members. 


* * * 


POSSIBLE MEANING OF THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


In a recent issue of “Barron’s Weekly,” a periodical of 
repute in the financial world, Felix Morley contributes a 
leader of distinctly outstanding interest. Headed “A Red 
Ultimatum,” the article arrives at the conclusion that the 
October Congress of the Communist Party in Moscow has 
been summoned primarily to approve a “peace or war” 
ultimatum from China to the United States in connection with 
Korea. Morley bases his opinion partly on the hints from 
the Chinese News Service in New York, published for the 
Chinese Nationalist regime, asserting that “the ultimate aim 
of the conference now proceeding between Chinese and Rus- 
sian Communist leaders is to pave the way for further 
Communist aggressions.” 


But besides there is information picked up by the Ameri- 
can intelligence behind the iron curtain in Europe. This 
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report states that Chinese and Russian leaders have drafted 
an ultimatum to the United States to be delivered by Peking 
in early October and simultaneously given thunderous support 
by the scheduled Congress of the Russian Communist Party. 
This ultimatum, it is surmised, will be delivered by China 
to USA alone and will charge merely American aggression; 
it will not apply to other United Nations members. The idea 
is to pressure England and France into adopting a neutral 
attitude; but both these countries would be thoroughly em- 
barrassed. Nothing in the North Atlantic Treaty compels 
them to support America in Korea. Qn the other hand, : 
Chinese declaration of war would immediately threaten 
Hongkong, Indochina and Malaya in the event of Great Bri- 
tain and France becoming actively implicated. Actually 
these two nations have opposed any attack on Chinese bases 
in Manchuria. 


Furthermore, if the United States and China become 
officially embroiled in open warfare, the obvious doubts of 
the Bonn Parliament about raising German _ divisions for 
European common defense would be strengthened. The 
anticipated Chinese ultimatum would be timed to precede 
German decision in this matter. And still more timing is 
planned in connection with the American Presidential elec- 
tion. It is reasoned that in the event of a Red ultimatum 
Mr. Truman would be loath to initiate full scale war just 
as the term of his office closes. Both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates, it is anticipated, would hesitate to 
endorse open war with China on the eve of election. So 
far as any ultimatum to Washington would be a Russian- 
inspired bluff, it could conceivably work. 


The Nationalist Chinese, however, lend no credence to 
the idea that such an ultimatum would be merely bluff. 
They believe that the long and futile armistice period has 
been exploited to prepare the Red Chinese forces for heavy 
fighting; in such an event Russian assistance would be much 
less restrained than has been the, case hitherto. So far 
Koreans of the North have been fighting the United Nations 
with the aid of Chinese “volunteers.” The Kremlin would 
not risk much by developing that situation into one where 
Communist China, with the assistance of Russian “volun- 
teers” would be openly fighting the United States alone. It 
is also suggested that as a reward for aggressive action 
China has been promised Korea as a coming province, in 
addition to Russian military and financial help. 


There is evidence that the so-called “Bulganin Plan”’ 
has been largely put into effect since it was formally agreed 
to by Moscow and Peking early in 1952. According to its 
terms present and future military operations in Korea, Man- 
churia and Siberia are subject to the direction of the Rus- 
sian Marshal Malinovsky with headquarters in Mukden. An 
international brigade, consisting of Czechs, Poles and Japa- 
nese is said to have been moved into Manchuria to implement 
the plan. The U.S. Department of State is inclined to dis- 
count heavily the stories of a projected ultimatum from 
Red China. Let us hope that the Department views the 
situation correctly. 

E. Kann. 


* * * 


CHANGES IN INDONESIAN LIFE 


The social structure of Indonesian life was determined 
largely by a pattern of widely separated agricultural villages, 
each possessing a high degree of autonomy. There thus 
developed a large body of adat or customary law, which 
established in legal form the rights and obligations of the 
individual in relation to the rest of the community. This 
body of law regulated the ownership and disposition of pro- 
perty, inheritance rights, marriage and family relationships, 
and organs of local government. Certain provisions of this 
legal system, such as inheritance of rights, varied in different 
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regions and islands, according to the local traditions and 
cultural patterns. Its basic principles, however, were of a 
universal nature and, although it was modified in varying 
degrees by the impact of Moslem and Western European 
legal systems, the adat tradition is still important in the 
modern political, social, and economic life of Indonesia. Some 
of the most important principles of this law are: 


(1) Gotong-royong or mutual assistance. This ap- 
plies particularly to co-operation within each community, and 
one finds all members of a village assisting each other in 
planting, harvesting, and constructing homes. In other 
words, gotong-royong means “toiling hand together, sweating 
hard together—a joint struggle of help-me-to-help-you, of all 
working for the interest of all.’’ 


(2) The communal ownership of land by the village. 
Members of the community are entitled to use of the land, 
under certain prescribed conditions, and while this right of 
use may be hereditary, there is no right of ownership, Thus, 
Indonesia has a sound traditional basis for the current pro- 
gram for the establishment of co-operative enterprises. 


(3) <A democratic political organization, with all mem- 
bers of- the community having the right and duty to parti- 
cipate in deliberations of common interest. The elected 
leader of the village council is the primus inter pares, and 
decisions are made by unanimous consent or majority vote. 


(4) A spirit of conciliation, called rukun—a concept 
familiar in many Asian countries. In cases of conflict, the 
guiding principle is to find a reasonable solution which will 


result in no resentment on the part of either party. This 
principle involves mutual respect and consideration. 
(5) Respect and equal rights for women. Although 


women were narrowly restricted in their social life by adat 
tradition this did not imply that they had an inferior or de- 
pendent status. Many women were heads of states or com- 
munities, and since the establishment of the new state women 
have held prominent positions in the government. 


Throughout the period of colonial rule, this structure 
of village community life was, for the most part, left un- 
disturbed, while the large cities on the coastal areas, such as 
Djakarta, Surabaya, Semarang, Djokjakarta, Padang, and 
Palembang, were heavily influenced by Western European 
civilization. Many of these cities, therefore, present an 
appearance closely resembling modern European cities with 
suburban residential districts and wide streets, crowded with 
automobiles, bicycles, and betjaks (a pedal tricycle with 
passenger seats). The large cities of Java and Sumatra are 
connected by paved highways and railroads, and the airplane 
is being used to provide rapid inter-island communication. 
Bullockearts continue, however, to be the chief means of 


transportation in the rural areas and in the less developed 
islands. 


Indonesia is now confronted by all of the problems in- 
volved in the transformation of a predominantly agricultural 
society, built on a closed village economy, into a broad and 
balanced national economy based on a monetary system, The 
jungle areas of Sumatra and Sulawesi are being cleared for 
agricultural development to relieve the congestion of popula- 
tion in Java, which is the most densely populated area in 
the world (1,000 per square mile). Under a Government- 
subsidized resettlement program whole village units are being 
encouraged to migrate from Java to farm these newly cleared 
lands, thus making it possible to raise their own standard of 
living as well as to contribute toward the improvement of 
the national economy. At the same time, it is only recently 
that the rich mineral deposits—petroleum, tin, bauxite, man- 
ganese, gold, silver, and diamonds—have begun to be ex- 
ploited, with more people being employed in mines and the 
newly established industries. 
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The large-scale shifts of population and the introduction 
of modern scientific methods in all areas of life—education, 
social hygiene, agriculture, commerce, and industry—have 
led to greatly accelerated economic and social mobility. With 
these changes in the social and economic pattern of both 
urban and village life, there has been a growing awareness, 
on the part of all the people of Indonesia, of the interdepen- 


dence of the welfare of each city and village with that of 
the whole nation. 


This significant growth in the social cohesion between 
the rural areas and the more highly developed urban com- 
munities has inevitably resulted in an everwidening horizon 
in the cultural life of all the people of Indonesia. But one 
of the most significant cultural traits of Indonesia society, 
which has been evident throughout the course of history, has 
been a receptivity to foreign ideas and modern. influences, 


while adapting these ideas to the concepts of life of the 
Indonesian. 


Thus, in spite of this rapid transformation in the econo- 
mic and social aspects of life throughout the cities and vil- 
lages of Indonesia, and the broadening of cultural experi- 
ence, community life is still rich in local custom and tradition. 
The Malaman celebrations in Central Java, with bright lan- 
terns and gay decorations, which are held on the evening 
of the last five odd dates of the Moslem fasting month, are 
still important community festivals throughout this area; 
likewise, the exciting bullraces of Madura are a colorful 
aspect of the life of this island. These and many other 
local customs continue to play an important part in the 
fabric of Indonesia’s national culture. 


* * 
TRANSLATING & PUBLISHING THE BIBLE 


Perhaps in these days of rapid printing and publishing 
not sufficient attention is given to a little publicised but 
very effective line of work that is being carried out 
by the British & Foreign Bible Society. An announcement 
has recently been made that the first copies of a new 
translation into Swahili of the complete Bible, Old & New 
Testaments, are being despatched to Africa. For this first 
edition 100,000 copies are being run off. It is a reference 
Bible and illustrated with scenes of the Holy Land. The 
patience involved in such a work of translation is indicated 


in the statement that this most recent edition has taken 
11 years to complete. 


For those living in the Far East, this work can be 
paralleled by the first translation of the Bible into Chinese 
made by Dr. Morrison. It is a very moving experience 
to come across the tomb of Dr. Morrison in the old ceme- 
tery attached to the little English Church in Macao and 
to learn from the simply-worded inscription how with only 
his Chinese teacher to aid him, he laboured single-handed 
at this translation. It is almost impossible at this distance 
of time, when the study of Chinese has been made so easy 
comparatively speaking by many textbooks and dictionaries, 
to realize the obstacles standing in the way of those early 
pioneers when engaged upon such a monumental work as 
translating the Bible. Many a time Dr. Morrison’s know- 
ledge of the language must have been tested to. the utmost, 
when with his teacher he endeavoured to find the nearest 


equivalent in Chinese to some phrase that even in English 
is difficult to grasp. 


Nevertheless, with all the facilities possessed by 
modern translators, when all is said and done the work 
is hard and very highly skilled, and those who reap the 
benefit can hardly be expected fully to appreciate the 
laborious nature of the task. The reward lies in the 
nature of the work itself, which will continue until every 
important language in the world has its appropriate trans- 
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lation of the Bible, carried out to the best of their ability 
by a devoted band of translators and publishers, who have 
removed from this best-seller all taint of what is generally 
known as “commercialism.”’ 


Western civilisation is based upon the ethics of the 
Bible, and the sovietized nations are well aware that within 
its pages are contained thé elements of freedom. In spite 
of their efforts to suppress it however, the Bible still finds 
its way into the countries behind the Iron Curtain. Last 
year no less than 400,000 copies were despatched to Russia 
alone, and more are going. 


DCMESTIC CAPITAL IN EAST ASIA 


The future of East Asia’s economic development is 
closely linked with the success or failure of efforts now being 
made in many countries to stimulate and mobilize domestic 
capital for productive purposes. Both foreign capital and 
domestic capital have been required in the past to provide 
the financial basis for the building of new power stations, 
roads and factories. And both are required to help Asia’s 
long neglected agriculture. However, the sum total of these 
investments, foreign and domestic, has not been sufficient in 
the past, and is certainly not sufficient now, despite all 
efforts. 


There are very real limits to the volume, and even to 
the duration, of the flow of foreign capital. Though it is 
generally recognized that, for some time to come at least, 
East Asia will have to rely for its capital requirements on 
some assistance from abroad, self-help in the form of the 
mobilization of domestic capital will play an increasing part. 
But this will only be possible if active measures are taken 
to promote and encourage the creation of domestic capital, 
and to organise and improve banking and lending activities. 


The mobilization of domestic capital in East Asia in 1951 
has received an impetus from the Korean war, the rearma- 
ment programmes and the sharp increases of government 
revenue. Some of the countries in East Asia could start 
substantially expanded development programmes without 
recourse to deficit financing; afew countries went even 
further. Ceylon could retire some of the previous govern- 
ment borrowing from the public and Pakistan could ac- 
cumulate funds for future development. In Japan industrial 
production rose by 50% in one year and a substantial part 


of the increased national product went into capital forma- 
tion. 


However, the commodity boom was short-lived and the 
break in export prices has again revealed the vulnerable 
character of the economies of the East Asian countries. The 
basic difficulties in mobilizing domestic capital still remain 
to be solved. 


Much attention has been paid in recent years in the Far 
East to the development of special finance corporations which 
provide capital for industrial, agricultural and real estate 
financing. In most countries the initiation of development 
programmes has of necessity favoured public investment as 
distinct from private investment, although it is expected that 
the importance of the latter will increase as the develop- 
ment programmes proceed. Government revenues have late- 
ly supplied a substantial part of the capital needed for 
economic development, and effective measures for maintain- 
ing or increasing government revenues for investment pur- 
poses will have to be worked out. Special funds have been 
established in some countries for investment purposes, either 


-from counterpart funds created in connection with foreign 


assistance or from budget surpluses. Another measure 
noticed is the levying of various forms of taxes on foreign 
trade, including establishment of export monopolies for 
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certain products. However, since the export boom is now 
almost over, revenues from such sources are bound to de- 
cline. Governments therefore will have to find other sources 
of taxation such as sales tax, land tax, income tax. 


* * * 


STATISTICS IN FAR EAST 


The second United Nations regional conference of Far 
Eastern statisticians was held in Bangkok from September 
1 to 13. Three specific questions—agricultural production 
statistics, industrial production statistics, and wholesale 
price statistics—have been considered by the conference, 
which was attended by 41 representatives. The purpose of 
the conference was to contribute to the improvement of 
national statistics and to achieving greater, comparability 
of national statistics by adapting them to internationally ac- 
cepted standards. 


Dealing with agricultural production statistics, the FAO 
representative observed that these statistics in the various 
countries of the region leave much to be desired in coverage, 
reliability, timeliness, and comparability, although current 
agricultural statistics are essential for the formulation of 
agricultural and food policies. Only a few countries in the 
region have been able to take an agricultural census or are 
planning to do so in the near future. Considerable progress 
was made during the conference in developing regional 
specifications for agricultural production statistics. Agree- 
ment was reached on certain concepts and definitions which 
should help establish a uniform classification of crops, live- 
stock and poultry. 


The conference realized that in many cases statistics 
relating to major commodities are seriously defective in many 
countries. 


The delegates observed with great interest and approval 
a plan for a regional demonstration centre for agricultural 
sampling which is to be established in Bangkok in the near 
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future on the basis of a project evolved by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization in co-operation 
with the Thai Government. The purpose of the new Centre 
will be to demonstrate to statisticians from the region the 
feasibility of sampling methods for assessing crop acreages 
and yields, and to train government officers to apply these 
methods in their own countries. The Centre will be epen 
for six months. Invitations have already been sent to all 
member-countries of FAO in the region. 


In the field of industrial production statistics signi- 
ficant advance was made by clearing up some special re- 
gional problems. Particular emphasis was laid on the need 
of production statistics relating to small establishments. 
Progress was made in setting up common concepts and de- 
finitions for basic industrial statistics, including such im- 
portant items as interpretation of the term industry, treat- 
ment of handicrafts and cottage industries, the problem of 
family of unpaid workers, and common classification of per- 
sons engaged. 


As for index numbers the conference concluded that 
most of the countries in the region favour general index 
numbers of wholesale prices, but these may have to be 
supplemented by index numbers for important sectors of 
the economy. The need of indices relating to foodstuffs was 
considered of particular importance. Index numbers for 
imports, exports, and agricultural products should be pre- 
pared as a minimum, though some countries might wish to 
have indices for further groups or sectors. 


Great stress was laid on the importance of proper 
statistics for economic planning and development. The 
general inadequacy of basic statistical information in the 
under-developed countries was pointed out as well as the 
urgent need of international guidance in estimating the 
national income. Proper national income statistics would 
enable governments to measure the effect of economic de- 
velopment plans on the well-being of the peoples. 


RAW MATERIALS FROM COLONIAL SOURCES - 


Closely identified with the economic development of the 
British Colonies is the Colonial Products Advisory Bureau 
(Plant and Animal), which might be described as a link 
between the Colonial Empire and British industry. One 
of its primary objects is to assist producers in the Colonies 
to develop materials of suitable quality for commercial needs. 
In carrying out this work, the Bureau is also fulfilling a 
second function, which is to benefit British manufacturers 
by. making available new sources of materials within the 
Empire—a gain which is particularly valuable in these days 
of scarcity and currency difficulties. 


In charge of the Colonial Products Advisory Bureau 
(Plant and Animal) is Dr. J. R. Furlong, who is directly 
responsible to the Colonial Office. Under Dr. Furlong is a 
staff of scientists for laboratory investigations and_ intelli- 
gence work. The examination of raw materials, for which 
the laboratories dare specially equipped, includes chemical 
analyses and technical trials. Reports are furnished on the 
composition, commercial utilisation and market value of 
materials submitted. 


The investigators are divided into six sections, each of 
which deals with a particular group of materials, namely: 
(1) Essential oils, gums and resins; (2) oils and oil-seeds, 
foods, feedingstuffs and. fodders; (3) insecticides, drugs, 
paper-making materials, cellulose; (4) fibres, bristles, hair, 
canes, seaweeds; (5) hides and skins, tanning materials, 
tobacco; (6) silk, fruit, crop production and agricultural 


practice. The first five sections are under principal scientific 
officers and the sixth under a senior experimental officer. 
The head of each section specialises in the particular pro- 
ducts with which he deals, and is an expert on these mate- 
rials. The average staff engaged in each section on prac- 
tical laboratory and intelligence work is about five. Some 
of the investigators have very long experience and are men 
of international reputation. 


Introducing New Crops 


Colonial Government officials who think they have found 
a new product of potential commercial value send samples 
to the Bureau for chemical and technical examination and 
submission to the trade concerned. Extensive investigations 
are usually required, so that a considerable period may elapse 
before the stage is reached when a small consignment can 
be handed to the trade for practical trials. Entirely new 
products are nowadays few and far between, but a type 
of problem frequently encountered is concerned with produc- 
tion on a cultivation scale; such as raising a particular crop 
in areas where it has never been grown before. 


To take a hypothetical example, it might be decided 
that there was an opening in the world’s market for in- 
creased supplies of jute, and that a certain Colony could 
benefit from an additional industry. That Colony might then 
be examined as a possible source of jute. Small cultivation 
experiments would be carried out after information regard- 
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ing the suitability of the area had been obtained. Finally, 
the product would be submitted to the Bureau to find out 
how it compared with jute from old-established sources of 
supply, and how far it met the requirements of the trade. 
Much work of this nature is being carried out, since the 
existing world shortage provide very favourable conditions 
for the establishment of new industries in the Colonies. 


Distillation of Oils 


Much of the work of the first section is concerned with 
essential] oils. Samples of commercial oils distilled in the 
Colonies are submitted for examination in order that their 
quality may be improved. After the investigation has been 
completed, a report dealing with their composition and their 
value in the United Kingdom and other markets is prepared 
by the Bureau. New oils from materials distilled for the 
first time, or oils from experimental cultivations of well- 
known plants, are fully investigated to determine their con- 
stituents, and are then submitted to the trade in order to 
ascertain suitability and value for specific purposes. Since 
April, 1949, when it was transferred to the control of the 
Colonial Office, the Bureau has been called upon to study 
samples of oi] from a new variety of plant found growing 
in Kenya, as well as geranium oil from Tanganyika, oil from 
wild flowers found growing on Kilimanjaro, lavender oil from 


Tanganyika, and a variety of other new oils of possible com- 
mercial value. 


The laboratories are equipped with small-scale stills of 
different types, and distillations are made of plants, leaves, 
roots or flowers which have been received in suitable con- 
dition for the purpose. Tria] distillations are made to de- 
termine the most suitable distillation procedure to be adopted 
is respect of a given material in the producing Colony. In- 
formation is furnished on methods of cultivation and market- 
ing, while assistance in the establishment of producing units 
is given by advice on the design of stills and equipment, and 
by. the provision of specifications and estimates of cost for 
plant, machinery and equipment that may be required. 

One laboratory is specially laid out for the examination 
of paper-making materials. Timber, fibrous stems, waste and 
other materials are subjected to pulp-making and beating 
trials, in addition to chemical and _photo-microscopical 
examination, in order to determine their value as sources of 


pulp. Specialised equipment for the soda, sulphite and sul- - 


phate processes is available. Standard sheet paper is pre- 
pared and submitted to strength and other tests, which are 
carried out under standard conditions in a constant tempera- 
ture and humidity room. Reports are furnished on the 
Suitability of the material and its market value for parti- 
cular classes of paper and board-making. Combinations of 
materials to provide pulp and paper for specific purposes 
are also examined. The head of this section recently attended 
a paper-making congress at Appleton in the United States, 
and was also present at the Applied Chemistry Congress in 
New York, at which insecticides were discussed. 


A valuable piece of research work at present in progress 
is the identification of fibres by photomicroscopical examina- 
tion. This has already enabled the characteristics and mea- 
surements of many of the lesser known fibres to be establish- 
ed. In addition to the chemical and microscopical examina- 
tion carried out in the Bureau’s laboratories, spinning trials 
are made in the case of spinnable fibres by the trade research 
association concerned. Cordage fibres, where necessary, are 
made into 3 in. ropes by a trade firm and submitted to tensile 
strength tests in the Bureau’s laboratories. 


Chemical analyses are made of vegetable insecticides, 
biological tests being carried out by arrangement with an 
appropriate testing station. Pyrethrum production in Kenya, 
which is today an extremely valuable industry selling prac- 
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tically its entire output to the United States, originated 
in the ‘twenties from a suggestion made by the Bureau 
(then a department of the Imperial Institute). Enterprising 
planters in East Africa and the Rhodesias often call on the 
Department when they come to Britain in order to find out 
whether any developments of possible interest to them have 
occurred. During one of his visits an East African planter 
made his customary inquiry. He was informed that the 
Japanese were doing very well with pyrethrum flowers, 
which might be worth trying in Kenya. The suggestion .was 
followed up, and by 1988 Kenya had practically ousted Japan 
from the American market with a superior product. 


Tobacco; Sage; Hides 


In the early days of the century the Department played 
a prominent part in promoting the use of Empire tobacco in 
Britain, and it has also been prominently associated with 
the development of the tung oil industry. Owing to the 
necessity for conserving dollars, the expansion of tobacco 
production in the Colonies has become more important than 
ever. Samples are submitted for examination from such 
localities as Mauritius, Cyprus, Nigeria, East Africa and 
new areas in Nyasaland. Chemical examinations and smok- 
ing trials are made by the Bureau and samples are sub- 
mitted to various sections of the manufacturing trade, with 
whom the results are discussed. The report furnished deals 
with composition, quality, market value, soil conditions and 
manurial requirements. 


Another product at present being investigated is sage 
from Cyprus, the aim being to determine the best local 
variety of sage to grow and the best season for cutting it. 
Samples grown in different areas and harvested at varying 
stages are being evaluated by distillation and examination 
of the soil. 


In order to determine quality and value, consignments 
of hides and skins are prepared, in co-operation with the 
veterinary department in the Colony concerned, and are 
subjected to tanning trials in Britain. By this procedure 
new methods of preparation can be evaluated, types and 
origins of hides and skins can be examined to determine 
their characteristics and suitability for different varieties 
of leather, and materials from new sources of supply can 
be processed and valued for the local production of leather 
or for the overseas market. Where necessary, the chemical 
and microscopical examination of the raw material and of 
the resultant leather is carried out in conjunction with the 
British Leather Manufacturers Research Association. 


Cracking is liable to occur on dried cattle hides from 
West and East Africa, and this greatly lowers their value, 
especially in the case of light hides which are to be finished 
as upper leather. A Tanners’ Mission which visited Nigeria 
in 1948 recommended that trials should be carried out to 
determine whether excessive stretching during drying was 
« cause of cracking. Experiments were carried out by the 
Veterinary Department at Kano, Nigeria, hides from the 
trials being forwarded to the Bureau for examination and 
tanning trials. As a result of this investigation it was 
possible to suggest modifications in drying procedure whereby 
this trouble could be overcome. 


Liaison with Consumers 


A key part of the Bureau’s organisation is the machinery 
which has been established for contracting the industrial 
users of Colonial products. During the half-century that 
the Department has been in active operation, a very big 
connection with industry has been established. Liaison with 
the manufacturing and consuming industries in the United 
Kingdom is provided by direct intercourse and by a series 
of consultative committees, each consisting of trade mem- 
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bers, representatives of the Colonial Office and of any Colonies 


lected and distributed as bibliographies and in other forms, 


od having a London office, members of the Bureau, and repre- while a journal is published quarterly. A staff of four is 
1u | sentatives of any research organisation concerned. Each employed on indexing, abstracting, translating, and the pro- 
1 | committee deals with a group of materials and is able to duction of bibliographies, etc. The Bureau includes one of 
1€ draw attention to the specific and current needs of the the finest technical libraries in Britain, which is shared 
ut United Kingdom industry concerned. The committees advise with the Mineral Resources Division. 
7€ the Bureau on matters concerning the advancement of pro- There is a regular exchange of information with other 
‘r ducing industries in Colonial countries, submitting recom- countries, close touch being maintained with technical and 
om mendations for new developments or for improvements in the _ gcientific institutions throughout the world. Assistance is 
S, standards of existing products. readily given to any backward country in search of informa- 
ns The Bureau is constantly receiving inquiries relating tion. Chemical examinations, however, can only be carried 
to the sources of raw materials, cultural conditions, methods out free of charge for Colonial territories, fees being required 
of production, uses, marketing of products, etc. General and for any major investigations undertaken for Dominions or 
statistical information concerning economic products is col- for commercial companies in the United Kingdom. 
in 
‘ POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT IN BRITAIN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
0 
n The United Kingdom chemical industry had largely com- It is impossible to speak of finality in connection with 
h .__— pleted its task of post-war development by 1949. All sec- Wilton. Construction has started on several sections of 
d tions of the industry had plans for expansion. Many of the second stage of development. Thus a beginning has 
-- these schemes have come to fruition and, in consequence, the been made on two further plants for “Alkathene” (poly- 
» total output of chemicals has greatly increased. thene), a plant for phthalic anhydride and another for 
h Many products not previously manufactured in Great Terylene, a synthetic fibre of such versatility that fabrics 
S Britain are now freely available. In particular, a whole resembling either silk or wool —_ be — from it. 
d new petrochemicals industry has grown up which includes Terylene will come on the market in bulk quantities towards 
such important installations as that at Grangemouth, in the end of 1954. Plans envisage an output of 11 million 
e Scotland, of British Petroleum Chemicals and, in the north lb. of this material annually. as a 
1 of England, Petrochemicals Ltd. at Partington, Shell and On the banks of the Tees is coming into being a 
3 Stanlow and Imperial Chemical Industries at Wilton. Other chemical cosmopolis which shows that Britain’s chemical 
"4 ventures are the alkali and chlorine plant of Murgatroyd’s industry 1S meeting the problems of the post-war world 
n Salt and Chemical Company and Fisons’ factory for triple With energy and vigour. 
superphosphate and other fertilizers. Other important de- ies 
velopments include the foundation of an organic chemical 
: industry in Wales by Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., and addi- 
tional facilities for the production of Solvents at Hull, in 
: Yorkshire, put into operation by British Industrial Solvents. 
. Transcending all these schemes in magnitude is the vast 
» Imperial Chemical Industries project at Wilton where, up 
. to the present, £17 million has been spent. At the com- 
,  Pletion of the second stage of construction it will have in- 
— volved a capital outlay of £40 million on a site of 2,000 
l acres (809 hectares). 
eT On this site, which was formerly farm land, is coming 
» | into being one of the world’s major chemical producing 


- centres. Wilton represents a new departure in administra- 
tive technique. Its function is to provide the steam, electric 
power, water and transport required in chemical processing. 
| The manufacturing divisions of the Company will erect and 

operate their own plants and avail themselves of the services 
_ provided. Wilton is thus being developed as a gigantic 
) “service station” interlaced with pipe-lines in shallow con- 
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duits, roads, and railway tracks. 


This ambitious project was formally inaugurated by 

Lord MacGowan in September 1949. At that time two 

* plants were in operation, namely those for the manufacture 
| of Perspex and phenol-formaldehyde moulding powder. 
| Since 1949, eight further plants have been brought either 
| 


| fully or nearly into operation, thus bringing close to com- 
pletion the first stage of development. 


The products now being manufactured are of a diverse 
_ nature. Wilton is turning out formaldehyde at the rate 
| of 26,000 tons a year of 37%, ethylene oxide and glycol, 
| “Lissapol’” (a synthetic detergent), alpha-naphthylamine, 
polythene, urea-formaldehyde resins, and olefines from the 
catalytic cracker. Of these, alpha-naphthylamine is an in- 
termediate in the manufacture of dyestuffs. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Wonder Drugs 


The appearance of miracle cures from severe ailments 
through the application of wonder drugs undoubtedly is a 
great blessing to humanity. However, though frequently 
the disease would be cured, certain after-effects would pre- 
sent themselves, as stomach upsets, itchy rash, swollen 
giands. Besides such unpleasant symptoms, writes U.S. 
News and World Report, there have been reports the anti- 
biotics are losing their powers against disease germs, as this 
seemingly has occurred with the formerly so much praised 
DDT against flies and mosquitos. Strange as it might sound, 
these troublesome insects seem to have no more fear from 
DDT applications, 


Amongst popular antibiotics are penicillin, terramycin, 
aureomycin, cortisone; these have caused but few serious 
side reactions. But there is another important wonder drug, 
where serious questions are being raised as to dangers con- 
nected with its application. As a matter of fact, its use 
has at times caused deaths. Studies made by the Federal 
Government show that the drug has caused serious blood 
disorders which—in at least 30 cases—turned out to be 
fatal. Actually about 8 million people have been treated 
so far with chloromycin, and the lives of many thousands 
have been saved by the antibiotic, especially in cases of 
typhoid fever and spotted fever. The authorities are con- 
vinced that the usefulness of chloromycetin far outweighs 
the risks involved in its use. 


Since the initial novelty of the miracle drugs have 
worn off and since competition has produced ever-increasing 
quantities. profits and sale prices have been seriously affect- 
ed; a factor to which also Hongkong dealers in chemicals 
can mournfully testify. 


Since the employment of all the antibiotics is con- 
nected with certain dangers, especially when a patient is 
being treated many times with the identical drug, the au- 
thorities urge physicians to avoid the drugs for minor ills. 
There seems little doubt prevalent in the minds of experts 
that certain miracle drugs, like streptomycin, lose their effi- 
cacy, as shown by every type of bacteria probably becoming 
resistant to streptomycin. And some germs—for instance, 
one that causes boils, now appear more resistant to penicil- 
lin;-though the tendency is not general. 


All these drawbacks do not erase the fact that never- 
theless the status of antibiotics is completely assured. 
Physicians, officials and scientists are in general agreement 
that the miracle drugs are the most important single con- 
tribution to the control of infectious diseases. Many 


serious ailments, formerly out of hand, are now amenable 
to fairly sure cures. 


Unfortunately certain cases, virus ailments in parti- 
cular, like Polyomyelitis, influenza and the common cold, 
are largely unaffected by the currently known antibiotics. 
However, new wonder drugs are being searched for with 
good hope for efficacious results. 


Penicillin now sells for one-thousandth of what it 
fetched a few years ago; similar terms apply to streptomy- 
cin, and cortisone prices are being radically cut once more. 
Investors in the medicine line are not optimistic about the 
industry’s future. But manufacturers are not discouraged 
in their efforts to continue research for new miracle drugs. 


Television 


The number of T-V receiving sets now worked in USA 
approximates 18 million. A constant augmentation is con- 
fidently expected, especially in view of the approach of 
color television. As might be recalled, Columbia Broad- 
casting System was awarded official admission of its color 
system, in keen competition with R.C.A. Victor. But the 
latter never gave up and is spending large sums for re- 
search. 


The entire television industry of America expects to 
be ready within a few months with a new color TV system, 
which will have the advantage of not making the present 
sets obsolete. The nearness or distance of commercial 
exploitation depends upon the defense program which, of 
course, has precedence over private users, and which has 
first call on trained technicians and critical material. 


It was Mr. W. R. G. Baker, Vice-President of the 
General Electric Co. and chairman of an all-industry com- 
mittee working to perfect the new color system, who made 
the foregoing announcement. What is aimed at is the 
possibility of developing a system which will not render 
obsolete the millions of receiving sets now in use in this 
country. Columbia Broadcasting System was the winner of 
the contest by the Federal Communication Commission and 
also the Supreme Court. RCA argued that its system was 
better, because its color signals could be received in black 
and white on present sets without change. By using the 
CBS mode, current sets will want an adapter to receive 
CBS color pictures in black and white and a converter to 
get them in color. 


RCA is working hard and spending millions on re- 
search; cossiderable progress has been made in the industry 
in converting color television into a commercial product. 
Although the company’s earnings this year will be around 
$2.50 a share, the stock remains very popular and is con- 
sidered the best single method of broad participation in 
the promising electronics industry. 


Speaking about color television: It might be remem- 
bered that about a year ago I reported in these columns 
that 20th Century Fox had acquired a Swiss patent which 
promises to bring colored television pictures, and movies 
on to the theatre screen. Experiments are proceeding. If 
really successful, 20th Century Fox would make the innova- 
tion available to most other cinemas. 


Apropos 20th Century Fox: At previous occasions I 
reported that, to satisfy anti-trust laws, the concern had 
agreed to divorce its film producing enterprise from its 
theatres. This will be accomplished by the close of 
September, when existing stockholders will have to ex- 
change their current share scrip for one new share in 20th 
Century Fox Films Corporation and for another share in 
National Theatres, Inc. The former company will pay at 
the close of October a quarterly dividend of 25 cents. So 
far, nothing has been announced regarding dividends from 
the Theatre company. 


In 1946 stock exchange quotations for 20th Century 
Fox had reached 64; now the stock stands at 16, a deprecia- 
tion of 75%. 
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Book Value and Current Quotations 


Although the Dow-Jones Industrial averages have sur- 
passed 278, it will be found that many sound stocks were 
left behind in choice selections by investors. But an un- 
usual point is found in sound stocks being considerably 
below their book value; and, furthermore, some stocks also 
are priced at a large discount from working capital per 
share (even after allowing for long-term debt and senior 
capitalization). These features deserve the attention of 
discriminating investors and also speculators. The follow- 
ing table was compiled by the Fitch Survey some weeks ago: 
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districts were mobilized to combat the disease. Equipped 
with fog machines, portable spraying equipment, draglines 
and large ditch-digging equipment, they went into battle 
against millions of germ-carrying mosquitos; the Health 
Department aided with a grant of $250,000. The principal 
offender is the Culex tarsalis mosquito, a carrier of sleeping 
sickness; another enemy is the Anopheles freeborni, which 
spreads malaria. The districts affected are the California 
Central Valleys. 


The recent excellent performance by two British jet- 
aviators, by crossing the Atlantic in 4 hours and making 


PRICED AT 2.9% to 58.9% DISCOUNT 


Book 

Value 

Per Sh 

34.66 


Working Ind Price Disont. 
Capital Div Yield Curnt. Below 
Per Sh. Rate % Price Wrke. Capital 
$32.60 $2.65 11.8 22% 31.0 

57 .00 2.00 5.1 39 31.6 
46.55 29% 36.3 
13.32 6% 53.0 
15.50 _- 7% 53.2 
16.85 0.60 6.3 9% 43.5 
28.29 11% 58.9 
44.35 2.00 6.8 29% 34.0 
20.23 1.50 71.3 1358 $2.6 
37 .65 1.60 5.4 29% 20.9 
37 . 50 1.00 5.7 17% 54.6 
18.80 1.00 7.3 13% 26.8 
26.25 1.50 8.3 18 31.3 
33.20 1.60 6.5 24% 26.2 
22.20 1.00 7.0 14% 36.3 
23.50 1.00 6.8 14% 36.7 
27.25 1.50 9.1 16%4 39.5 
36.28 2.00 7.5 26% 26.0 
11.75 634 42.6 
15.40 — 8% 42.3 
21.90 1.00 7.3 13% 37.2 
43.45 2.&9 9.8 25% 41.4 


For example, AMERICAN WOOLLEN at times has existed under trying conditions, but has always come back strongly. During 1951, 


based on the number of mills in operation, 


volume achieved a peak. The working capital of more than $46 a share guarantees the 


financial soundness of the common, .which is selling at more than 36% below the quick value, while the fact that book value is con- 


servative in relation to the likelihood that plant and equipment could be disposed of at sharply higher figures than actually 


enhances the soundness of the stock. 


stated, 


Moreover, in addition to working on large contracts for the Government, operations for civilian con- 


sumption have begun to take a turn for the better under the stimulating influence of renewed demand and buying. 


Items of General Interest 


Tax Collection. Aceording to reports emanating from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, as much as 65 billion dollars 
was collected during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952; 
this is more than the result of any previous year. In fact, 
tax collections have advanced in the past fiscal term over 
the preceding year by 14% billion dollars. The foregoing 
result refers to taxes and social security contributions only. 
Besides, income from other sources amounted to $2,364,- 
500,000 in fiscal 1952. Official estimates show that the Gov- 
ernment expects as much as 75 billion dollars revenues in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 2953. The fiscal 1952 bud- 
getary deficit was slightly over $4 billion. 


Cost of Living in USA. Climbed to a new high in 
July, 1952. Same reached 190.8% of the 1935/39 average, 
a figure which is a record high. The CIO auto-workers, 
whose wages are tied to the cost of living index, are re- 
ceiving automatically a raise of 3 cents an hour. 


Sleeping Sickness: Though California is not situated 
in Africa, it has a problem with sleeping sickness too. Until 
mid-August over 425 cases of encaphalitis have been re- 
ported this season, of which 32 cases so far ended fatally. 
400 prisoners and workers from 41 mosquito abatement 


the return trip within the same time limit, has aroused 
genuine admiration in this country. But this act did not prevent 
a friend to remark to me sarcastically: “In 5 years avia- 
tion, powered by the atom, ought to be able to girdle the 
globe in one hour. However, no solution has been seen 


in the necessity of wasting about 2 hours for proceeding 
to and from the airport.” 


In the course of the first 7 months of the current 
year, the number of deaths from motorcar accidents which 
occurred in this country has reached the figure of 20,000, 
a total which exceeds fatalities on the Korean battlefields 
7 times. . 


It is reliably estimated that, due to the long steel strike 
in June and July, the output of motor cars and trucks was 
reduced to the extent of 550,000. While this represents a 
severe loss, there was at least one good feature discernible, 
namely the reduction of car inventories in factories and 
dealers’ shops. 


In the decade 1941/51 the assets of Phillips Petroleum 
Co. increased 203%; its nearest rival was Gulf Oil Co. with 
172%, while Standard Oil of New Jersey expanded 112%. 
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THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY OF THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


By Thos. I. Weeks (Manila) 


The mining industry in the Philippine Islands may be 
classified under two (2) categories, (a) the gold mining 
industry, and (b) the base metal mining industry. 


The value of the gold product is fixed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Board at P70.00 ($35.00 U.S.) per ounce. 
There are no fixed selling prices on base metals which are 
subject to supply and demand. The selling price of base 
metals at present is exceptionally high because of the great 
demand for them by various countries of the world, especial- 
ly the United States, in building up their stockpiles due te 
unsettled international conditions. 


The economic stability of the Philippine Islands depends 
on our ability to keep the value of our exports on a level 
with our imports requiring dollars and maintain our inter- 
national gold reserves. As our imports were formerly, and 
perhaps now, greater than our exports, Congress promulgated 
the Import Control Commission Law whose function is to 
control imports to such a degree that would remedy the 
situation. The anticipated results have apparently not been 
achieved. The next step was to provide a 17% Exchange 
Tax on all foreign exchange in an effort to cut down im- 
ports. This has not been successful but harmful because 
the excessive imports have continued resulting in 
increased prices to the consumers, especially the masses and 
because this 17% Exchange Tax is added to the selling price, 
This 17% Exchange Tax amounts to millions of pesos which 
accrues to the Central Government of the Philippines and 
apparently used for general Government expenditures. This 
17% Exchange Tax apparently has not resulted in the anti- 
cipated effect on our international reserves, which was the 
purpose of providing for this Exchange Tax, as may be as- 
certained from the printed Statement of Condition (Central 
Bank) published from time to time. It is understood that 
the purpose of the 17% Foreign Exchange Tax was to build 
up our International Dollar Reserves which on February 28, 
1951, 28 days before the approval of the Exchange Tax Law, 
amounted to P554,565,000.00. After six (6) months of 
operation of the Exchange Tax, the Government collected 
P86,000,000.00 revenue from that source. However, on 
June 30th, 1952, 15 months after the enforcement of the 
Foreign Exchange Tax Law, our International Reserves were 
reduced by P63,238,000.00. The Government seems to be 
enthusiastic regarding this Exchange Tax because it brings 
in revenue to the Government regardless of the fact that it 
has not remedied our International Reserves. 


The Wage Administration Service of the Department of 
Labour is. holding daily sessions, open to the public, com- 
mencing July 7, 1952 in order to determine the advisability 
of postponing the effectivity of the Minimum Wage increase 
to the (gold) mining industry of P1.00 per day which will 
become effective on August 4th, 1952. The Department of 
Labor distributed a mimeographed explanatory circular con- 
sisting of 27 pages, including 20 Table Charts, setting forth 
the Department of Labor’s side of this problem. 


The gold mining companies are selling 25% of their 
gold to the Central Bank at P70.00 per ounce. Gold is 
equivalent to dollars the world over. Thus the gold mining 
industry is directly contributing a large amount of dollars 
to help stabilize our currency and said companies will soon 
take a loss based on the current price of gold. “The true 
market price of anything is the money value for which a 
seller is willing to sell but not forced to sell to a buyer 
who is willing to buy but not forced to buy. When there is a 


buyer of gold who is willing to buy and also anxious to buy 
for more than P70.00 per ounce and the Central Bank forces 
the producers of gold to sell 25% of their produce at P70.00 
per ounce, that is a restraint of trade practiced by the Cen- 
tral Bank. 


Restraint of trade is outlawed by the Supreme Courts 
of both the United States and the Philippine Islands and 
the sale of gold to the Central Bank at P70.00 per ounce 
is apparently condemned by the Economic Survey Mission to 
the Philippines. 


The base metal companies are contributing no part of 
their product in helping to stabilize our currency, not like 
gold 25% of which is being sold to the Central Bank at a 
loss. 


All lode gold producing mines have more or less high 
grade ore as well as low grade ore.’ If it were all low grade 
ore, they could not produce at a profit but would produce 
at a loss. The high grade ore as well as the low grade 
constitute part of the natural resources of the Philippine 
Islands. As part of the expense of uncovering the low grade 
ore, already expended and to save this expense, this low 
grade ore is mined and milled after it is mixed with the 
high grade to bring the average to a: profit making figure. 
If a mine ceases to mine and mill the low grade ore and 
only mine and mill the high grade, the low grade ore, a 
natural resource of the Philippine Islands, will be a total 
loss to the Philippines and never can be recovered. 


As a matter of fact, a number of pre-war gold mining 
companies who'only had low grade ore are ‘now in the pro- 
cess of liquidation. If the Benguet-Balatoc mines, the 
largest in the Philippines and the biggest producers, and all 
other gold mining companies are forced by law to pay the 
new wages effective August 4th, 1952 without some remedy 
to offset this increased cost of production, the only way 
that they can recover their capital investment is to cease 
milling their low grade ore and confine their production to 
their high grade ore which will give them larger profit than 
the combined high and low grade ore. As the high grade 
ore will eventually be exhausted, they must face the problem 
of liquidation and return to their stockholders, a corpora- 
tion’s obligation, the par value of their shares if the liquida- 
tion permits. If this is done, the entire capital investments 
of machinery, equipment and buildings must be gradually 
written off annually at a forced sale value of their second 
hand machinery, equipment and buildings which will be 
low under present conditions, when nobody is interested in 
future gold mining, said property would bring only a small 
amount of its cost. Thus, the return of the stockholders’ 
money must be paid to them from the surplus profit instead 
of paying dividends until the high grade ore has been ex- 
hausted, and the par value of the shares returned to the 
stockholders. This is the acute problem facing the future 
of all gold producing mines, and they are all facing a 
permanent shutdown and the ruin of the gold mining indus- 
try which before the war was only second to sugar in dollar 
earning industries. It will also ruin the future exploitation 
of this natural resources of the Philippine Islands unless 
there is some radical change to correct the present condi- 
tion and encourage this industry. 


There are many gold mining corporations which are in 
the process of rehabilitation and are not yet in production. 
Practically all these companies are now rehabilitating on 
borrowed money. The cost of labor is a large item paid 
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with borrowed money. Local capital is not interested in 
gold mining investments. The banks are reluctant to loan 
money to pre-war producing mining companies for the pur- 
pose of rehabilitation. Most banks are not in favor of 
long time loans and are only interested in short time loans 
with a quick turnover. The present outlook is not very 
encouraging for pre-war producers, prospective producers 
now in process of rehabilitation and no encouragement what- 
soever for the discovery of gold and location of new mining 
claims in order to protect and build up this important dollar 
producing industry. 


According to the newspapers, the Government is trying 
to induce foreign capital as well as local capital to invest 
in local industries for the production of essential commodi- 
ties. Capital, both foreign and local, will not invest money 
in new projects or continue to invest on old projects, unless 
there is some assurance of making a reasonable profit. In- 
dustries which are overburdened with taxes, Government 
restrictions and regulations, which increased the cost of pro- 
duction, cannot prosper and the only way to remedy the 
situation is to reduce or abolish such taxes, Government 
restrictions and regulations that retard the growth of pri- 
vate investments on desirable undertakings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations regarding the protection of this 
dollar earning industry and at the same time help in a 
large way in the present unstable status of our economic 
structure, the following is recommended for considera- 
tion. 


The Import Control Law should be continued in force 
and imports reduced by prohibiting the import of large 
quantities of non-essential articles for which there is no 
actual need, such as miscellaneous toys, all kinds of gadgets, 
etc., so that we can save dollars. The streets along the 
sidewalks, the small and large stores are full of such non- 
essentials which we can well do without. Pleasure trips 
abroad should be strictly curtailed because it takes out of 
the country large amount of dollars. 


In order to force and encourage Philippine Industry, 
it is suggested that a program be drawn up, for a period 
of years, covering the local industrialization of all items 
which we now import but can be produced locally for the 
investment of private capital in such industries. Importa- 
tion of such articles is a habit and not a necessity if such 
articles can be produced locally at competitive prices. Im- 
portation of such articles should be prohibited from time 
to time at a gradual decrease until a fixed time limit has 
accrued to prohibit further imports of each classification 
of articles. As the supply decreases and the demand in- 
creases, local capital will be encouraged to invest the money 
in such industries so as to meet the demand. If this sugges- 
ticn is carefully studied and followed out covering each 
classification, it is believed that our industrial problems will 
be solved in a few years resulting in the employment of 
thousands of laborers and the permanent saving of dollars. 
In carrying out this plan, the Government should protect 
these new industries and remove all taxes and restrictions 
which discourage capital. Steps have already been taken 
along these lines by a law which exempts new and necessary 
industries from payment of all internal revenue taxes for 
a period of five years. An amendment is now being made 
in the above law so as to extend the time for ten years. 
We all know that capital is extremely timid and prospective 
investors are wondering what will happen when the time 
limit expires. It is believed that the above-mentioned law 
is a direct discrimination against pre-war industries which 
are obviously not new but are necessary and which indus- 
tries suffered large losses by destruction and damage during 
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the late war. It is believed that the gold mining industry 
is one of such industries which should be included in the 
above law as a necessary industry, especially those mining 
industries which were producing before the war but are 
now handicapped by lack of rehabilitation capital. 


If the Government desires to get a line on the real 
critical conditions of the gold mining industry, it can be 
ascertained by feeling the pulse of the different banking 
institutions in the Philippines. Banking institutions who 
loan money to industries must be assured that the loan will 
be repaid. Banking officials are experts in finance. No 
banks in the Philippine Islands, except the RFC, will loan 
money to the gold mining industry because these financial 
experts are fully aware of the critical situation of the gold 
mining industry in the Philippine Islands which make loans 
to such corporations extremely risky. The Chairman of the 
RFC, Mr. Placido L. Mapa,,is very familiar with the gold 
mining industry and he is well informed in financial matters. 
He was formerly closely associated in the gold mining in- 
dustry. He was afterwards appointed Secretary of Agri- 
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culture and Natural Resources which brought him in better 
contact with the gold mining industry. He is now Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the RFC. Having full 
knowledge of the risks under present conditions of the gold 
mining industry, the policy of the RFC, in order to safe- 
guard loans to the gold mining corporations, requires the 
individual members of the Board of Directors and/or large 
shareholders of such corporations to jointly and severally 
sign the promissory notes guarantying the repayment of the 
loans of the corporations. Thus the unsafe and critical 
condition of the gold mining industry may be clearly under- 
stood by the attitude of this Government banking institu- 
tion because it is their duty to carefully investigate all 
factors relating to the re-payment of the loan which is a 
sound banking requirement. 

With regard to the Bell Trade Act, there is a move- 
ment seeking to revise this Act. There are two lines of 
thought. One is the extension of this Act for a period 
of ten or twenty years or more without any amendment. 
The other proposes a tariff on selective commodities. It is 
believed that the latter proposal is detrimental to the Fili- 
pino people as a whole because we foot the bill going and 
coming as may be seen from the following: If the United 
States importers are required to pay duty on exports from 
the Philippines and they buy on a buyers market, which 
is usual, the Philippine producers are made to absorb the 


custom duties on actount of the buyers reducing the buying 


price. The painful example of which was when the U.S. 
Government put an excise tax on coconut products and the 
buying price of this product in United States went down 
resulting in the producers of coconut products suffering a 
loss. Do we want our other exports to United States to 
suffer likewise? If the Philippine importers are required 
to pay duties on such imports from the United States, 
then the Filipino masses must eventually absorb the duty 
because of increased prices to the consumers. These will 
further result in increased cost of living and demand for 
increase of wages. It appears to me that the pro- 
per remedy to this problem would be to extend the 
provisions of the Bell Trade Act for another ten or twenty 
years until, we can gradually build up our local industries 
of domestic requirements to such a degree that we can 
comply with the Bell Trade Act and at the same time 
build up our stockpile of gold bullion to a degree that 
will give our currency an international stability. In order 
to build up our local industries, there should be no pro- 
duction tax on essential and necessary products. Specific 
taxes on strictly non-essentials, such as tobacco products, 
alcoholic products, etc., should be continued. 


The 17% Foreign Exchange Tax should be con- 
tinued, except as hereunder stated but a sufficient amount 
of the millions of pesos collected therefrom should be set 
aside by Congress to pay a subsidy on all gold produced 
in the Philippines. This subsidy should be sufficient to 
permit the producers of gold to pay the minimum wages 
provided by the Minimum Wage Law and the resulting 
increase on the upper brackets at the same time permit a 
reasonable profit to the producers. In determining the 
amount of this subsidy per ounce, careful consideration 
should be given so that the producers can mine and mil’ 
both the high and low grade ore. If the subsidy is not 
large enough to permit the mining and milling of the low 
grade ore, this natural resource of the low grade ore 
will be forever lost to the Philippines as a potential asset, 
because it cannot be mined and milled at a profit. 


In conjunction with the above, all gold produced in 
the Philippines should be sold to the Central Bank at the 
standard price fixed by the International Monetary Board 
(in addition to the subsidy to be paid by the Philippine 
Government). Under the above recommendation, the sub- 
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sidy would be spread over all the people in the Philippine 
Islands who are consumers of imported commodities which 
I believe was the purpose of enacting the Foreign Exchange 
Tax Law in order to stabilize our currency and economic 
progress. 

It is obvious that the above recommendation will stop 
all smuggling of gold out of the Philippines because the 
Government has all the records of all gold produced in 
the Islands and the producers must sell their gold to the 
Central Bank. 

The 17% Foreign Exchange Tax Law became effective 
on March 28, 1951 and during the first six months of 
operation, tax collections amounted to about P86,000,000.00 
or an average of P14,300,000.00 a month. If this rate 
was continued, the annual tax for any calendar year would 
be about P172,000,000.00. Therefore there is ample funds 
to pay the subsidy and build up the gold stockpile from 
revenue indirectly collected from the consumers of imported 
commodities. 

United States has always been deeply interested in the 
economic progress of the Philippine Government and the 
stabilization of the Philippine currency and I do not believe 
that it was the intention of United States Government to 
include any provisions in the Bell Trade Act or any other 
Act which would prohibit or obstruct the Philippine Govern- 
ment from taking all measures possible to build up their 
gold reserves. It is believed that there would be no objec- 
tions on the part of the United States Government or the 
International Monetary Board if the Philippine Government 
decides to pay a subsidy on gold produced in the Philip- 
pines. 

An Executive Order was recently issued by His Excel- 
lency the President of the Philippine Republic exempting 
some 23 commodities from the payment of the 17% Foreign 
Exchange Tax. FIT IS RECOMMENDED THAT ALL 
IMPORTS REQUIRED BY THE MINING INDUSTRY BE 
ADDED TO THE LIST OF EXEMPTIONS OF THE 17% 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE TAX or DUE CONSIDERATION 
GIVEN IN DETERMINING THE SUBSIDY PER OUNCE 
OF GOLD. In the belief that the gold mining industry is 
a necessary industry in order to build our stockpile of gold 
bullion and stabilize our currency at the same time balance 
our foreign trade, it is recommended that import of the 
gold mining industry be exempted from the payment of the 
17% Foreign Exchange Tax so that the gold mining industry 
may be further encouraged. 

It is clearly shown that the ad valorem tax under 
Section 88 of the new Mining Law is contrary to Section 
27 of the old Mining Law (that holder of mineral claims 
shall be entitled to all the minerals in his claims) which 
deprives the claim owner of his vested right to the minerals 
in the claims and therefore Section 88 of the new Mining 


Law is an ex post facto law, unconstitutional under Article | 


III, Section 1 (11) of the Philippine Constitution because 
this Section 88 fixes a production tax on the minerals in 
claims located and registered under the provisions of Sec- 
tions 21 and 27 of the old Mining Law which is recognized 
and respected by Article III, Section 1 of the Philippine 
Constitution and Chapter III, Sections 2 and 10 of the new 
Mining Law which reads “Subject to any existing right”. 
In 1914 the Philippine Legislature passed a law pro- 
viding for a production tax of 14%% of the gross production 
of all minerals including gold. On November 7, 1936 the 
Philippine Legislature increased this production tax at 14%% 
to 542% on a graduated scale, according to the amount of 
production. This law was later amended again so as to 
increase the production tax 1%% to 20% ona graduated 
scale on gold only. The production tax on base metals 
remained at 14%. It is not clear why this discrimination 
was made penalizing the gold mining industry. Both the 
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Royalty and the Ad Valorem taxes are nothing more or 
ess than a production tax regardless of what name is given 
to them. It is believed that the. production taxes should 
not be assessed on the production of any essential com- 
modity produced in the Philippine Islands if the Govern- 
ment desires to stimulate and encourage production so as 
to build up our industries. History shows that the pro- 
duction tax was started in 1914 and has been increased 
twice and capital does not know whether or not it is going 
to be increased again. This is discouraging to capital 
investments for industry. Production taxes should be out- 
lawed for obvious reasons. It has been stated that the Royalty 
on production from leased claims is truly a royalty because 
the Government owns the minerals. If this is logical. and 
fair, then the royalty should be assessed on the value of 
the minerals in the ground and not on the finished product 
produced therefrom. The value of the minerals in the 
ground is the difference between the cost of producing the 
finished product and the selling price of that finished pro- 
duct. The Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines con- 
demfis this tax as “inequitable and otherwise unsound”’. 

It is therefore recommended that the ad valorem tax 
on gold should be stopped because it is contrary to the 
provisions of the old Mining Law. If this tax is eliminated, 
it would encourage the non-producing gold mines to continue 
as well as encourage the exploration of new gold mines. 

Now the Royalty Tax on the production from 
mining claims under lease, located and _ registered after 
November 7, 1936, will be discussed. 

This royalty tax is based on the fact that mining claims 
(leased) shall be located and registered under the new 
Mining Law in which ownership of the minerals in the claims 
are declared vested in the State under Chapter III, Section 2 
of the new Mining Law. 

The State being the owner of the minerals and the 
State having leased the claims to the locator for the purpose 
of extracting the minerals on the claims, it appears that this 
is a business transaction in which the State furnished the 
minerals and the locator or his successors proceed in the 
operation of uncovering the metals. mining and milling 
it into a marketable product. Minerals underground have 
no market value until they are taken out of the ground 
and processed into a marketable product. The mining c* 
lode claims, on a large scale, requires a large investment 
of capital and to do this, numerous claim owners must join 
their claims together and form a corporation large enough 
to build a mill and buy the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment. In order to raise capital for this project, shares of 
stock are placed on the market for the public to buy, but, 
before you can get a permit from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission to sell shares to the public, proof must be 
submitted showing that sufficient ore has been blocked out 


on three sides to warrant the construction of the mill and 


proceed with the production of the marketable mineral. 
Thus, the corporation must block out the ore in accordance 
with the Bureau of Mines regulations and make a complete 
report of the positive and probable ore uncovered. Then 
the corporation must employ an independent, competent and 
experienced Mining Engineer to make an ocular inspection 
of the mine in connection with the corporation report. This 
Mining Engineer makes a detailed report which is _ sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Mines for their recommendations 
regarding the issuance of a permit from the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. After the Bureau of Mines gets 
this report, they send one or more of their competent En- 
gineers to the mine to check the report of the independent 
The Bureau of 
Mines then submits their report with their recommendations 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission. If the permit 
is granted, then the corporation can proceed with the opera- 
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tion, build a mill and get into production. This preliminary 
work requires a large amount of money, no part of which 
is furnished by the State as owner of the minerals. After 
production has started, it will take several years before the 
corporation can show a profit on their books. 


Now let us take such a corporation with leased claims 
and assume that they started production on January Ist, 
and produced P1,734,840.00 each year, for three consecu- 
tive years without making a profit for any of the years, 
which would not be unusual. At the end of each year the 
corporation must pay a Royalty Tax as follows: 


Ist P 500,000.00 at 1%@% _............ P 7,500.00 
2nd 500,000.00 at 242% ............. 12,500.00 
3rd 500,000.00 at 3%% ............. 17,500.00 
4th 234,840.00 at 44%2% ............. 10,567.80 

P 48,067.80 


or for the above-mentioned three years it would be P144,- 
203.80. Thus it can be readily seen that the State, owner 
of the minerals, would have received P144,203.40 clear gain 
for three years but the corporation would have received 
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no profit whatsoever. It is therefore, also, very obvious 
that this is a very poor business transaction. The fact 
that this is a very poor business transaction between the 
State, the owner of the minerals, and the corporation, 
lessee of the claims, is further amplified by the fact that 
the production may continue for years and the corporation 
may make a profit or they may take a loss, while the State, 
as owner of the minerals, always each year gets its per- 
centage of the gross output. The Government gets its 
participation in this business in the form of income taxes 
when the corporation makes a profit and it would be unfair 
and unjust if the Government insist in the participation 
when there are no profits. 


Now the question is, how does the Government expect 
to encourage new gold mining industry with such a pro- 
position staring in the face of a corporation? It is believed 
that intelligent large capitalist and potential intelligent 
buyers of shares would avoid going into such a proposition 
and they are apparently not doing it. It is recommended 
that the above matter be given careful consideration in view 
of amending Section 242 (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to make the gold mining industry more attractive and 
encouraging to investors. 


The Royalty and Ad Valorem taxes on production of 
gold on a graduated scale from 1%% to 20% stops the 
annual production that increases the taxes in the upper 
brackets. Therefore it is suggested, regardicss ef my com- 
‘ments about the vested rights, that a flat rate of 14%% pro- 
duction tax be fixed which I believe all the mining companies 
would not object to paying the 14%% production tax pro- 
vided for in the law enacted in 1914. If this is done, all 
mining companies would run at full capacity or even in- 
crease the capacities of their mills because the general mine 
overhead expenses (of key men only) are practically the 
same for a 150 ton mill as that for a 4,000 ton mill. 


It is also recommended that the assessment and 
collection of real property taxes on claims not under lease 
should be the same as those assessed and collected on mining 
claims under lease based on the Constitution and/or some 
other provisions of law which states that taxation shall be 
uniform. 


Finally, I understand that gold reserves in United 
States Government in Fort Knox are gradually being reduced 


for less than the cost of production. 
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because very little gold is being produced in United State: 
and sold to the Government at $35.00 per ounce and als 
to the fact that production of gold in U.S. from low grad: 
ore has practically stopped and the mills closed down in 
definitely to stop production losses. It is believed that 
from information received by me from Unitec n th 
States, the price of gold will be increased so that the lov [he : 
grade ore gold mining companies in U.S. can produce wit! 5ulta 
a profit and at the same time stop the decrease in the golc nosq 
deposit in Fort Knox and perhaps increase the said deposit to ms 
in order to insure the stability of the United States dollar pelag 
and also conserve the low grade natural resources. zreat 


If this proves to be right and the Central Bank pur. *7e t 
chased all the gold in the Philippines and do not sell it callec 
a handsome profit will be made by the Philippine Govern. “heir 
ment regardless of the subsidy paid for the gold. All othe: /me- 
countries are doing this except the United States and why soil, 
don’t we do it. Individuals are also hoarding gold in an- leave 
ticipation of this increase in price. of a 


t 


It is believed that all producing gold mining companies 
are in favor of granting adequate wages to their laborers. 
In proof of this, several of the gold mining companies whose ith 
profits warranted Christmas and Efficiency bonuses, granted 
such bonuses to their laborers which were added to the cost 
of production. It is obvious that if the profits of an gue 
try, such as the gold mining industry, cannot pay the tota 
minimum wage which becomes effective on August 4th, 
1952, without taking a loss, said industry is facing bankruptcy 
and final liquidation because they are selling their product 


were 
toucl 
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The various gold producing mines have not requested 
the repeal of the Minimum Wage Law or an amendment 
of the same so as to eliminate the extra peso which mustinggi; 
be paid on August 4th, 1952. They have only requested|ame 
the postponement of the application of this extra peso for 
six months so that the mining laws and tax laws could belo¢ ¢, 
considered for amendment in order to permit those com-\mak, 
panies to pay the extra peso wage by the reduction of taxesig¢to, 
to the Government. If the situation is not remedied, thelgjtos 
gold mining industry must close down resulting in the, 4, 
Government losing the taxes, stopping the exploration of}eca 
the natural resources of the country and throwing out oftoba 
work thousands of laborers. 
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in 
hat Medan, the biggest town in East Sumatra, is situated 


itec n the centre of one of Indonesia’s vast plantation areas. 
lov [he stately buildings of business houses, the palace of the 
vit} sultan of Deli built in Malay style, the imposing Raya 
rolc nosque and the wide streets crisscrossing ome another, go 
ositto make Medan one of the most beautiful towns in the archi- 
lar pelago. Medan is the centre of highways leading to the 
zreat tobacco, rubber, palm, tea and sisal estates which 
sur. are to be found in Deli, as this part of East Sumatra is 
it called; the soil of Deli is fertile, enabling people who make 
rn. heir money from the estates there to grow rich in a short 
he) ime. In addition to being noted for the fertility of its 
why 3011, Deli holds a “monopoly” in the production of tobacco 
an. leaves for the outer wrapping of cigars; these leaves are 
of a unique quality—smooth, elastic, thin and aromatic. 
But 90 years ago Deli was a virgin forest. A traveller 
who visited this area in the middle of the 19th century 
‘wrote of a swampy coastal land covered for the most part 


nies 
ers 


ese: with impenetrable forests. The inhabitants were few and 
ae were settled along river banks, leaving the forests un- 


OSttouched. The history of growth of Deli had its beginning 

stale Surabaya in East Java. The story brought by an Arab 

ith of tobacco growing luxuriantly in Deli sent a Dutchman, 

toy ienhuys, hurrying to Deli to try his fortune by growing 

ct tobacco on a large scale. He built a hut in the centre of 
his gardens on a site where Medan stands today. 

After encountering various difficulties, the Deli Maat- 


ted\schappij, the first big company in Deli, was set up in 
entiig69. Today it is the biggest tobacco coneern in Indo- 
ns jnesia. Deli tobacco was such a success on the markets of 


Amsterdam and Rotterdam that very soon the attention of 
forifnanciers was drawn to the rich soil of Deli. The number 
belof tobacco companies grew rapidly and the forests had to 
>™-make way for new plantations. In 1889, twenty years 
*€Siafter the establishment of the first company, there were 
thelaltogether 170 tobacco concerns, but this number had fallen 
theito 101 in 1914. A number of companies had to close down 
© because only certain parts of Deli could produce good quality 
Oftobaccos. But as has often happened, a calamity may turn 
ut to be a blessing in disguise. The end of the 19th cen- 
—tury and the beginning of the 20th was the period of de- 
__ velopment of the motorcar industry, and the demand for 
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rubber increased in proportion to the popularity of motor- 
cars. 

The tobacco companies which had suffered great losses 
soon changed their business and took to growing rubber. 
Their industry grew as rapidly as that of tobacco and was 
soon followed by palm oil, fibres, tea, etc. At present 
Deli has 204,893 hectares planted in rubber, and 12,441 
hectares in fibres while 125,000 hectares represent the con- | 
cession lands owned by the tobacco companies. Running 
200 kilometers southward from Medan and 100 kilometers 
northward and lying between the foot of the Barisan Moun- 
tain and the coast is a stretch of plantations. 

The port of Belawan handles about 30 per cent of the 
total exports of Indonesia. In 1920 the annual export per 
head of the population was f 96.75 for Deli, f 21.—for 
West Sumatra and f 23.30 for Java/Madura. These figures 
show the wealth of this country, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that it used to be called a dollar country. 

Money and manpower played an important role in the 
development of Deli, although the latter should be classified 
into European and Indonesian. The average annual export 
per head of the population of Deli was f 96.75 but this 
does not mean that the Indonesians had a goodly share of 
the profits. Most of the Indonesians were coolies, earning 
barely sufficient to meet their daily need. Most of these 
coolies were brought to Deli from other parts of Indonesia 
under contract to work for several years. On their arrival, 
they were placed in sheds, each coolie occupying one small 
room for himself and his family together. They lived in 
these sheds until their contracts expired, and as most of 
them were too poor to return to their homes, they had to 
renew their contracts. In order to prevent escapes, the 
Netherlands-Indies government promulgated the notorious 
Penal Sanction. Under this ordinance an escaped coolie 
could be brought to justice. 

Reactions to this flagrant protection of slavery in the 
20th century were so violent that Deli tobacco was boycotted 
on the American markets and the Government was forced 
to repeal the ordinance in 1936. By the time also, the 
estate operators no longer required forced labour as the 
work of opening up the estates had already been completed 
and they were now waiting to gather the fruits of their 
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labour. None the less, labour affairs in Deli is a black 
page in the history of colonialism. 

The proclamation of Indonesia’s independence was fol- 
lowed by a rapid growth of trade unionism. Among the 
influential unions in Deli are to be mentioned the SARBUPRI 
(Union of Estates Workers Organisations), the PERBUPRI 
(Federation of Estate Workers’ Organisations) and the SBII 
(Islamic Labour Union) which is trying to extend its in- 
fluence. Most of the union leaders are self-made men, young, 
energetic but with little experience in the field of labour. 

As a result of the rejection by employers of the de- 
mands made by workers, strikes broke out repeatedly in 
Deli, sometimes bringing the economic life of East Sumatra 
almost to a standstill; the year 1951 is a year of strikes, 
resulting in losses to the estates. The strikes were not 
always successful. In comparison with those prewar, the 
wages of the workers at present have increased. After 
the transfer of sovereignty, the social conditions of the 
workers have also improved. During the years 1950 and 
1951 many hospitals were built by estate companies. The 
cost of the ‘““‘Deli Maatschappy’” hospital, for instance, amount- 
ed to Rp. 8,000,000. At the initiative of the landowners 
a Pathological Laboratory in Medan was opened. 

Conflicts over landownership are old evils in East 
Sumatra. From the Japanese rule up to the Republican 
administration thousands of hectares of concession land were 
given to farmers on loan who, at the advice of the Japanese, 
converted these lands into wet rice fields. At the begin- 
ning of the first Dutch military action against the Republic 


(1947) some of the farmers left the lands, either because. 


they were afraid the Dutch owners would return or for 
other reasons. When afterwards all foreign property was 
to be given back to its respective owners, those farmers 
who remained had to leave their lands. That this gave rise 
to a great many difficulties, is easy to understand. Many 
workers declined to leave the estate lands, where they had 
settled for several years. To overcome these difficulties, 
an agreement was reached between the Government and 
the estate owners to the effect that one-third of the total 
estate area would be reserved for the farming people, on 
condition that they were prepared to remove to the land re- 
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served for them. This decision was the outcome of lengthy 
negotiations between representatives of the Government 
and those of estate owners. Before the negotiations were 
begun, intensive research was made by a Government Com- 
mittee to study the various aspects of this complicated 
problem. Early in 1950, a Parliamentary fact-finding com- 
mission was sent to North Sumatra for the same purpose. 
In its report te Parliament, the commission suggested that 
the best solution to the land conflicts was the elimination 
of the main cause of the problem which was the prevalence 
of “land hunger” or “lack of land for the peasants’. The 
report further quoted a statement made by the Head of the 
Agriculture Department of the former East Sumatran State 
which said that “about 230,000 HA of land can be drawn 
from the tobacco plantations and from other kinds of estates 
to be given to the people’. In the opinion of the com- 
mission, it was further revealed, this figure could even be 
increased up to 300,000 hectares. Up to the present mo- 
ment, these problems have not been satisfactorily solved. 

For many of the pre-war Europeans working in these 
estates, it was very difficult indeed to adapt themselves to 
the changed circumstances and 80 percent of the planters 
have therefore left, returning to their own country. The 
vacant places are occupied by young Dutchmen who have 
never been in Indonesia before. Several Indonesians have 
also- been taken on as members of the staff. Compared 
with other parts of Indonesia, security in this area is better 
preserved. ‘ 

Apart from the difficulties enumerated above, the estates 
in Northeast Sumatra have also to face other problems 
directly related to production. The fall in prices of rubber, 
the mounting costs of production are two examples. In 
addition to this, a serious plant disease, the blisterblight, 
appeared in East Sumatra in 1949. At that time, no 
fungicides were available for combating this disease; only 
in 1950 the first mistblowers and knapsack-sprayers appear- 
ed; but now it is possible to combat the disease completely 
with fungicides. Security conditions have greatly improved, 
and the production of tebacco has rapidly increased since 
the war, with high prices for the famous wrapper tobacco 
and even for the poorer qualities of this type. 


OUTLOOK FOR THAILAND’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Thailand’s faltering rubber industry will receive a new 
lease on life if plans currently being made by the newly- 
created Ministry of Cooperatives can be implemented. With 
the advice 
loaned to Thailand by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAQ), an ambitious scheme to raise the standard of the 
quality of rubber produced in Thailand and improve market- 
ing facilities is in the making. There is a large demand 
for rubber in the world market, but it must be of such 
quality that it can compete with rubber produced in Malaya 
amd elsewhere. Until recently this has not been the case 
and the greater part of Thailand’s rubber production has 


been of poor quality so that it could only be sold to un- 


selective markets at uneconomic prices. 

The FAO expert envisions two approaches to the prob- 
lem. One is to improve the handling and processing of 
rubber by installing modern machinery and new techniques. 
This is a comparatively short time program. The other is 
to replace present poor yielding trees gradually with types 
proved to have been successful elsewhere and by budding 
and other long range means to improve the yielding qualities 
of Thailand’s rubber plantations. To give impetus to this 
program, the Rubber Division of the Ministry of Agriculture 


assistance of a rubber production expert. 


is establishing multiplication: nurseries and importing new 
varieties from abroad. 

The Ministry of Cooperatives has five rubber factories 
at present, four of which are in operation. Two of these 
are in Traung, one in Tanjon Mas and one at Napradoo. 
Another at Tung ‘Ito near Pattalung is inoperative at pre- 
sent. The factory at Napradoo which has been in operation 
for only three months is now producing % a ton of rubber 
per day, despite the fact that it is using obsolete equipment. 
Even more encouraging is the fact that of the rubber pro- 
duced 80% can be classed as Grade 1. 1952 plans of the 
Ministry call for the setting up of six more factories, with 
modern equipment. Three of these would have a capacity 
of up to 1,800 kilos per day, while three smaller ones would 
have a capacity of up to 800 kilos. Two each of the smaller 
and larger units have already been ordered. These plants 
will be located at Moh Mawwe, Yen Kgoh, Wang Pring, 
Lamoa, Chantaburi and Yang Takao. 

The raising of standards of quality alone will not suffice 
unless Thai rubber becomes acceptable on the world market 
as being of higher grade. A model processing plant at the 
Kohong Experiment station near Haadyai is therefore being 
established. The expectation is that the products of the 
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SOYA BEANS OF 


The soya bean is a native of East Asia. Records exist 
to prove that it was grown in China five thousand years 
ago. But the West came to know it well less than a hundred 
years ago, although it was brought to Europe for the first 
time in 1790. America met the soya bean in 1804 without 
being impressed by it then. The importance of soya beans 
and soya bean products was appreciated only during their 
display at the Vienna International Exhibition in 1873. The 
public was amazed at the many uses to which this bean 
could be put. In 1908, the first consignment of 2,000 tons 
was exported from China to England. From then on, the 
soya bean’s career has been phenomenal. 

China remains the largest producer, though Korea, Japan 
and Indonesia, the Soviet Union and the U.S.A., have been 
planting soya beans successfully. Although the bean grows 
in every part of the country, the Liao valley in the Northeast, 
the Yangtse and the Yellow river valleys are the main pro- 
ducing areas of China. 

Soya beans are sown between May and June and har- 
vested in September and October every year. What makes 
the plant so useful is the fact that its roots have pro- 
tuberances that absorb nitrogen from the air and the soil, 
so that no nitrogenous fertiliser is needed. This very 
characteristic of preserving soil fertility makes the soya bean 
a valuable rotation crop. The oval-shaped beans grow in 
threes or fours in their pod. The yellow-coloured ones are 
the most important because they contain the _ greatest 
quantity of oil. The black, greenish and white soya beans 
contain less oil and protein and hence are not so commonly 
cultivated as the yellow kind. 

The beans are a very nourishing food because of their 
fat and protein content which is much higher than that of 
wheat or rice. The soya bean is also rich in minerals— 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, sodium and iron—as well as 
in Vitamins A and B. For children, the soya bean can be 


various cooperative factories would be brought to this plant 
for sorting, grading and packing. The grades would then 
be stamped and attested to by the model plant and the 
stamp would in due course be recognized on the world 
market. At the proposed model plant, it may become pos- 


sible to expand operations for the,production of such types 


of rubber products as sole crepe, liquid latex and powdered 
rubber; the latter product may be an important factor in 
the development of rubber highways. 

Another project now on foot is the establishing of a 
testing station, also at Kohong. One of the disadvantages 
which natural rubber faces vis-a-vis synthetic rubber is that 
the latter is made to a formula and manufacturers can tell 
exactly what is in the rubber and what it can accomplish 
for any given purpose. Natural rubber, however, varies so 
much in its characteristics that manufacturers find it harder 
to determine whether it will meet their particular needs. 
The establishing of a testing station to determine such salient 
factors as the rate of vulcanization, degree of viscosity, etc. 
will aid greatly in guiding manufacturers and encouraging 
market acceptability. 
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CHINA 


made into a milk substitute. Its protein value is even higher 
than that of cow’s milk, although the fat content is less. 
On the other hand, the fat content of the soya bean is only 
one-third less than that of pork. The oil squeezed from 
the soya bean can replace lard or butter when it is pro- 
cessed and hardened; it is nutritious and easily digested and 
is of better quality than the cooking-fat or margarine com- 
monly made from cotton-seed oil. The soya bean serves in 
the manufacture of salad oil, chocolate, cocoa and many 
medicinal drugs to be taken internally. 

The soya bean is a very nourishing food for children as 
well as adults, and it is not by chance that a thousand 
million people in the world use it regularly as such. In 
China it is used mainly as bean'curd, bean milk, sauce and 
oil. Bean curd is a daily item in Chinese cooking; without 
soya bean sauce, the Chinese cuisine would not be what it 
is. 

The next important use of soya beans is as animal feed 
and fertiliser. Livestock and poultry flourish on bean-cake 
(soya-bean residue from the oil factory after the oil con- 
tent is squeezed out). Its protein and mineral content 
cause an increase in milk secretion in cows and goats. As 
fertiliser, soya beans in the form of bean-cakes are widely 
used because they contain phosphorus, potassium and nitro- 
gen, and this use was known very early in China’s history, 
especially for the rice paddy-fields. In Indonesia, bean- 
cakes from Northeast China have been used as fertiliser 
for sugar cane. In Japan, bean-cakes for fertiliser have 
been used in large quantities. China exports to Malaya, 
Burma, Siam and other countries. 

There is another important use of soya beans, and one 
that will surely expand as time and experiment progress: that 
is, for industrial purposes. By virtue of its elasticity, soya- 
bean powder can be made into many plastic products such 
as buttons, ash-trays, cigarette cases or machine parts for 
the textile industry. The Ford company has used great 
quantities of soya beans in the manufacture of its auto- 
mobile bodies, each car using 10-15 lbs. The soya bean 
can be made into glue, especially for plywood to replace dry 
glue. Although its adhesive quality is less than that of 
animal glue, it is cheaper and very suitable for many indus- 
trial uses, especially for paper-making. | 

Because of their fat content, soya beans are a useful 
ingredient in the manufacture of soap. They can also be 
made into artificial wool, which, interwoven with cotton 
yarn, produces good cloth. They serve, further, as a sub- 
stitute for tung oil in making the varnish for waxcloth, and 
are the ingredient of many ointments and salves. They 
can also be used as materials for explosives and glycerin. 

In 1931, China’s output stood at 11 million tons, of which 
5,200,000 tons came from Northeast China. China has been 
an exporter of soya beans since 1871. Among her customers 
have been Japan, the Soviet Union, Holland, Great Britain, 
Indonesia and several Near Eastern countries. In 1950, 
Western Europe imported a total of 270,000 tons of soya 
beans of which 35 per cent were supplied by China. In 
1951, the same area imported 780,000 tons of soya beans of 
which 65 per cent came from China. 


TRADE OF CEYLON 


In July 1952, trade values declined below the preced- 
ing June. Imports declined by Rs. 29 million to Rs. 140.7 
million, Domestic exports by Rs, 10.6 million to Rs. 108.4 
million and Re-exports by Rs. 0.9 million to Rs. 6.7 million. 
Imports, however, were yet Rs. 10 million higher in July 


this year than in July 1951 whilst exports (including re- 
exports) dropped by as much as Rs. 42.9 million between 
the same period. In July 1952, the balance of trade in 
merchandise was unfavourable to Ceylon by Rs. 25.3 million, 
compared with the unfavourable balance of Rs. 42.9 million 
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in the preceding June and the credit balance of Rs. 27.7 


million in July 1951. 


In the first seven months of this year exports of Ceylon 
produce and re-exports amounted to Rs. 942.5 million, a 
reduction of Rs. 237.8 million compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1951. Imports, on the other hand, totalled 
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Rs. 1,030.2 million in the first seven months of 1952, re- 


cording an increase of Rs. 127.1 m. over those of the same 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN COTTON YARN 


For 1951 & the First Half of 1952 


COTTON YARN TRADE IN 1951 


During 1951 HK’s total trade in 
Cotton Yarn amounted to 62.7 million 
pounds valued at $338.9 million (£21.2 
million; US$58.4 m.). Imports came 
to 16.8 m. lbs at $72 m. and exports 
to 45.8 m. lbs at $256.9 m.; the export 
surplus of nearly 29 m. lbs valued at 
$184.9 m. was to a large extent com- 
posed of locally-made yarn. In 1950 
total trade amounted to 103.1 million 
pounds at $292.7 million, and in 1949 
to 62.3 m. lbs at $207.6 m. 


Lbs $ 
Imports _...... 16,837,213 72,017,914 
Exports... 45,832,793 256,899,248 
Total _...... 62,670,006 338,917,162 
Export Excess 28,995,580 184,881,334 


Cotton yarn up to and including 
single 40’s showed imports amounting 
to 15,327,672 lbs at $60,435,814 (1950: 
34.1 million lbs at $77.4 million), and 
exports 44,923,033 lbs at $249,146,873 
(1950: 60.9 m. lbs at $176.8 m.), giv- 
ing an export excess of 29,595,361 lbs 
at $188,711,059. India was the chief 
supplier, imports from that source 
amounting to more than 10.4 m. lbs 
or over 68% of the total; Italy came 
next with 1.9 m. lbs; the United King- 
dom was third with 1.2 m. lbs; China 
was fourth with 770,264 lbs. Imports 
from India were highest in January 
2,835,965 lbs and lowest in November 
with only 8,000 lbs; those from China 
ceased after April deliveries. Imports 
from Japan, which totalled 154,400 lbs 
commenced in earnest in October. 
Exports went principally to Pakistan, 
$27.9 m. lbs or over 62% of the total, 
Indonesia and Burma coming next with 
5.6 m. lbs and 4.2 m. lbs respectively. 


Cotton Yarn up to Single 40’s 
Exports 1951 


Lbs. 

654,320 
575,546 

44,923,033 


Cotton yarn of double 40’s and over 
showed imports of 1,509,541 lbs to the 
value of $11,582,100 (1950: 4.1 m. lbs 
at $20.4 m.), and exports of 909,760 
lbs at $7,752,375 (1950: 3.99 m. lbs at 
$18 m.), or an excess of imports of 
599,781 lbs at $3,829,725. Imports 
from the United Kingdom, 869,722 lbs, 


formed 57.6% of the total, while those 
from India 370,800 lbs were 24.6%; 
imports from Japan amounted to 110,- 
800 lbs. Of the exports, 67% went to 
Indonesia 611,600 lbs and 28% to 
Pakistan 258,600 lbs. 


Cotton Yarn of Double 40’s & Over 
Exports 1951 


Lbs 

909,760 
HK Imports & Exports of Cotton Yarn 
for 1951 
Imports Exports 
1951 Lbs Lbs 
Jan.-March 10,121,471 13,246,667 
3,357,524 13,542,660 
16,837,213 45,832,793 
COTTON YARN TRADE IN 1952 


(JAN.-JUNE) 

For the first half of 1952 the turn- 
over in Cotton Yarn (Grey) totalled 
26,549,635 lbs valued at $127,841,737. 
Imports were 6.9 million pounds at 
$36.7 million, exports 19.6 m. lbs at 
$91.1 m., of which exports of locally- 
made yarn totalled 18.3 m. lbs valued 
$84.4 m. 


Cotton Yarn (Grey) in 1952 


(Jan.-June) 
Lbs $ 
6,901,707 36,735,112 
EXDOFts 19,647,928 91,106,625 
26,549,635 127,841,737 


Export Excess 12,746,221 54,371,513 


period of last year. 


Accordingly, in the first seven months 
of this year external trade has revealed a debit balance of 
Rs. 87.7 million as against the favourable balance of Rs. 
27.7 million in the same period of 1951. 


Imports were chiefly from Italy 2.9 
m. lbs, Japan 1 m. lbs and the United 


Kingdom 996,260 lbs. 


Exports went 


mainly to Burma 5.1 m. lbs, Pakistan 
5 m. lbs, Indonesia 3.5 m. lbs, Formosa 
3m, lbs and Thailand 1.8 m. lbs. 


Cotton Yarn (Grey) 
Imports 


Netherlands 


Korea, 
Other Countries 


Jan.-June 1952 


Lbs 
2,900,800 
1,006,136 

996,260 
733,233 
594,000 
543,278 

64,000 

64,000 


6,901,707 


Lbs 
5,055,400 


19,647 ,928 


HK Trade in Cotton Yarn (Grey) for 1952 


(Jan.-June) 


Imports 
Up to Single 32’s ...... 4,513,411 
6,901,707 
Exports 
Imported Yarn 
Up to Single 32’s .... 926,900 
Over SBS 421,200 
1,348,100 
Locahly-made Yarn 
Up to Single 32’s .... 17,286,128 
18,299,828 
Grand Total of Exports: 
Imported Yarn ...... 1,348,100 
Locally-made Yarn .. 18,299,828 
19,647,928 


$ 
20,935,899 
15,799,213 


36,735,112 


4,070,033 
2,595,550 


6,665,583 


78,036,587 
6,404,455 


84,441,042 


6,665,583 


84,441,042 


91,106,625 


bank building at 112 Queen’s Road, Central, at which 
we have already commenced business 


as from 


Tuesday. September 16, 1952 


WING 


LUNG BANK 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


We have the pleasure to announce the completion of our new 


Se 
Italy 

Exports 
4.977.300 
Indonesia co do 8.506.400 
Formosa 3.027.404 
817.220 
241.100 
174,504 
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THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


FIRST RACE MEETING 1952/53 
Saturday, 27th September, 1952 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 


There are 10 races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the 
First Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. 

Through Tickets (10 Races—$20.00) also tickets at $2.00 each for 
the Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special 
Cash Sweep on the “Kwangtung Handicap Sweep” scheduled to be run on 
llth October, 1952, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the Club 
at Telephone House, lst Floor. 

Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday, 2€th September, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
for future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Telephone House, non- 
members are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 
Offices at:— 

5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 
TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 
Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear” is given. The “All Clear” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 
Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 
Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 
All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
- Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none wil] be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 
In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
Club Rooms at $10.00 including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainable 
through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or personal intro- 
duction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 
duced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurers’ Com- 
pradore Office is situated at Telephone House, 1st Floor, and the Secretary’s 
Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THE 


MEETING. 
PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 including 
tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 

Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission. 

No re-admission tickets will be issued 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 
MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 
SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 
closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure that their servants make use anly of the Public Betting 
Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 
ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 


382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


By Order, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For August & January-August 1952 


Factory  Registrations—Applications 
received during July by the HK Dept. 
of Labour for registration of factories 
and. workshops amounted in all to 28 
(HK 4, Kowloon & New Territories 
24); 15 registration certificates were 
cancelled (HK 1, K & NT 14); 2 ap- 
plications were refused or cancelled (1 
& 1); 5 illegal factories were found 
& closed down (1 & 4); 18 registration 
certificates were issued (8 & 10). 

For the Jan.-August period the 
figures were: 180 applications received 
(HK 58, K & NT 122); 116 registra- 
tion certificates cancelled (27 & 89); 
16 applications refused or cancelled 
(7 & 9); 31 illegal factories found & 
closed down (10 & 21); 226 registra- 
tion certificates issued (79 & 147). 

As at Aug. 31, 1454 factories & 
workshops were registered (HK 463 & 
K & NT 991); 340 applications were 
under consideration (116 & 224), 

Among the factories & workshops 
recorded and registered in August were 
the following: 


M F Total 


3 Metal Wares 20 56 76 
1 Foundry ........ 68 — 68 
3 Printing ......... 49 — 49 
1 Ice Cream... _ 116 4 20 
1 Electro Plating 9 — 9 
1 Shoe Laces 3 5 8 
1 Bean Curd 6 — 6 
1 Furniture ........ 4 — 4 
13 179 65 244 


Factories that changed their names 
in August were 7, comprising 3 knit- 
ting, 1 garment, 1 printing, 1 rice mill 
and 1 middle school training institute. 

Recorded & registered factories & 
workshops that closed in August were 
15 including: 2 engineering, 2 weav- 
ing, 1 knitting, 1 chemical, 1 pigment 
& chemical, 1 metal, 1 pencil, 1 mer- 
cantile mfg., 1 manganese, graphite & 
carbon, 1 button, 1 label, 1 oil. 


Industrial Accidents—lIndustrial & 
occupational injuries reported in 
August totalled 49 cases involving 49 
persons, 4 being fatal. Of these, 37 
cases occurred in registered factories 
or workshops, 2 being fatal. 


Headings under which the injuries 
were recorded are: machinery 14 (13 
in registered factories); transport 4 
(all in reg. factories); explosions or 
fires 3 (2 in reg. fact.); poisonous, hot 
or corrosive substances 2 (both in reg. 
fact.); fall of persons 7, 1 fatal (3 in 
reg. fact.); stepping on or striking 
against objects 1; falling objects 5, 2 
fatal (1 fatal in reg. fact.); fall of 
ground 1 (in reg. fact.); handling 
without machinery 2 (1 in reg. fact.); 
hand tools 2 (in reg. fact.); miscel- 
laneous 8, 1 fatal (all in reg. fact.). 


(Continued on Page 408) 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Cause for gratification was the in- 
formation last week that the US au- 
thorities have agreed to accept’ the 
certificates of origin issued by the HK 
Dept of Commerce & Industry as proof 
that the raw materials used for Hong- 


kong-manufactured goods have _ not 
come from mainland China. In this 
connection it will be recalled’ that 


Canada and South American countries 
have not imposed an embargo upon 
goods imported from Red China, 

China Trade—Conspicuous during 
the week was the rate at which China 
Produce continued to flow into the 
Colony, disregarding a slackening in 
demand from abroad. Evidently a 
great need for foreign exchange has 
caused the mainland authorities to 
make full use of Hongkong’s market 
availabilities, notwithstanding the fall 
in prices caused as a result of over- 
stocking. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 

Sept. 20, 1952 

Heavy arrivals of Cotton Yarn creat- 
ed a “wait-and-see” attitude on the 
part of buyers, who were in hopes that 
prices might see a fall. The Cotton 
Piecegoods market which had _ been 
brisk at the beginning of the week 
quietened down at the close, although 
prices on the whole were steady. Metals 
were slow, with a lack of demand from 
other countries. Industrial Chemicals 
were active for the greater part of the 
week with buyers from China, South 
Korea and Taiwan prominent; at the 
close, however, mainland traders with- 
drew having apparently used up their 
import licences for the time being, and 
the market became quiet. The Paper 
market was inactive but interest was 
aroused by the announcement of the 
South Korean authorities of import 
quotas for the fourth quarter of the 
current year; these are expected to 
amount to US$300,000. Traders from 
Japan, Taiwan, Singapore and Indo- 
nesia were in the China Produce 
market and exporters to Europe were 
interested in vegetable oils as well as 
silk waste; the market in Taiwan green 
tea was affected by the news _ that 


(Continued from Page 407) 

Causes of the fatalities were: 1 suc- 
cumbed to serious injury when he slip- 
ped whilst carrying a bag of rice; 1 
died of injury caused by a portion of 
a wall which fell upon him; 1 died of 
injury caused by a falling plank which 
struck him whilst dismantling a scaf- 
fold; 1 died of injury caused by a wood 
log which rolled over his legs. 


Of the injuries, 1 worker was in- 
jured by a hand press. 


North African merchants have ordered 
a large quantity of green tea direct 
from China through HK firms. 


HK Commodity Prices Sept. 15-20, 1952 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul—1i133.33 Ibs) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20's $1630 per bale & $1620 
in cones, 32’s $1880 in bundles & $1920 in 
straw bales. Indian 10’s $1100 per bale; 14’s 
$1050; 16's $1175; 18's $1250. Itaiian 20's $1360 
per bale; 32’s Oct. forward $1820; 42’s $2420. 
Egyptian 20's $1365 per bale. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Grey Sheeting, Japan 
$57.30 per piece. Drill, HK make 84x48 $48 
per piece. White Cloth $62 per piece, Japan 
$65 & $63.80 per piece. 

Metals—Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 & G26 66 
cents per Ib. Mild Steel Plates 4’x8’ \4”—™%” 
$72 per picul; \&” $83/$85 per picul. Mild 
Steel Round Bars, Europe 40° %”" $57 per 
picul, 1%"" $46 per picul; HK make \4""—” 
$42.50 per picul. Brass Rods, Japan %”—1”" 
$445 per picul. Brass Wire G8—12 $460 per 
picul. Wire Nails in keg G14 1%” $50 per 
picul, G6 5° $59; Europe under 1” G18 \” 
$61, 250 kegs 1%""—3" $50 per picul. Alu- 
minium Sheet standard qual, Japan 4’x8’ G18— 
G22 $3.30 per lb. Copper Wire Gi2 $480 per 


picul. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheet 3’x7' G24 68 
cents per lb. Zinc Sheet, Europe 3’x8’ G5 & 
Gi0 $195 per picul. Tinplate, Japan 20’'x28"’ 


in skids $248 per case; Tin Tagger, British $205 
per case 175 pieces 112 lbs. Electrolytic Tin- 
plate Waste, Waste 18°'x24"", USA $185 per 
200 lbs. Blackplate 3’x6’ G18 $66 per picul, 
G30/G31 $69 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—<Acetic Acid, Glacial, 
Italy 25 ke. aluminium drum 55 cents per Ib. 
Acid, Stearic, Powder, Australia 95 cents per 
lb. Ammoniunt Chloride, British 1% cwt 
packing $340 per ton. Bicarbonate of Am- 
monia, British 1 cwt drum $550 per ton, Ger- 
man 100 kg drum $500. Bicarb. of Soda, re- 
fined, British 100 kg bag $43. Borax, Crystals, 
British 1 cewt $39 per bag. Calcium Hypochlo- 
ride 60% Japan 50 kg drum 24/25 cents per 
lb. Carbon Black, Germany 145% Ib case $210. 
Copper Sulphate, British 1 cwt gunny 84 cents 
per lb. Lithopone 30%, Belgium 1 cwt 36 
cents per lb. Sodium Sulphide, British 5 owt 
drum $292 per ton. Talcum Powder, India 100 
ke bag $305 per ton. Tanning Extract, Mimosa 


about 1 ecwt double bag 65 cents per lb. Zinc 
Oxide 99%, Germany 82 cents per lb. 
Paper—Duplex Board, Sweden 240 lbs $138 


per reant, 255 lbs $140; Finland 240 Ibs $130 
per ream. Strawboard, Yellow, Japan 8 oz 
26x31" $465 per ton, 10—16 oz $470. News- 
print in roll 52 gr 31°", Norway 43 cents (no- 
minal). Newsprint in ream 50 lbs 31°’x43’’ 
$22.50, 38 Ibs $21.50, Japan 50 Ibs $19.50/$20.50 
per ream. Newsprint, thin, in ream 25 lb 
22%,""x51"" $16.80 per ream. Bond Paper, un- 
watermarked 22x34" 32 lbs $24 per ream. 
Foolscap Cream laid 48—60 lbs 26%4""x33"’ $1.45 
per lb., miscel. brands $1 per lb. Manifold 
Paper, France 16 Ibs $15.80 per ream. Tissue 
Paper 13% Ibs 25’’x44’’ Norway $14/$14.50 per 
ream. Woodfree Printing, Norway 57—60 lbs 
74 cents per lb, 65—70 lbs 75 cents, Czech 57—60 
Tbs 72 cents per Ib., 65—70 Ibs 74 cents. Cello- 
phane 36''x39" Germany $76 per ream, Czech 
$60, Belgium $77 per ream, Japan $78 per rear. 
Flint Paper coloured 20'°x30’’ $33 per ream. MG 
Cap 17% lbs white, Norway $11.70 per ream. 
MG Sulphite Paper %35"x47" white, Europe 40 
Ibs $32.50, 47 lbs $35 per ream. Waterproof 
Kraft 35"x47’’ 120 Ibs $120 per ream. MG Pure 
Sulphite 30x40" Austria $14.10 per ream. 
China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Aniseed Oil 
15 deg $825 per picul. Citronella Oil $2.48 per 
lb. Teaseed Oil 3% ffa $143 per picul, European 
buying offer £165 per ton c. & f. Woodoil 
(Tung Oil), refined in bulk $225 per picul, in 
drum $238 per picul, European buying offer 
£243 per ton o. & f. Other Products Aniseed 
Star, Nanning Ist qual $264 per picul. Almond, 
Bitter $180 per picul. Cassia Lignea, West 
River 80 Ib bale fob $63 per picul. Egg 
Powder, Albumen dried $5.20 per Ib. Duck 
Feathers 85% $705 per picul. Gypsum $18 per 
piceul. Garlic, Kumshan toasted $96 per picul. 
Gallnut, Hankow 2nd qual $50.30 per picul, 
export qual $65. Groundnut Cake, Tsingtao 


FAR EASTERN 
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$26.50 per picul. Rice Bran, Changteh $15.50, 
Changsha $20.30 per picul. Wheat Bran, Han- 
kow $17.30 per picul. Rosin, East River N 
grade $103 per quintal, M grade $90 per quintal, 
Mixed grade ist qual $85, 2nd qual $73 per 
quintal. Sesamum, Unhulled, Hankow white 
$68 per picul, Tientsin white $69, Kwangchow- 
wan black $87 per picul. Potato Chips, Sze- 
chuan $192 per picul. Mustard Seed, high 
grade $68 per picul, lower grade $60 per picul. 
Realgar $240 per picul. Silk Waste, Antung 
Tussah $450 per picul. Groundnut Oil Amoy 
$125 per picul. Tea: BOP Ist qual $420 per 
picul; Green, Taiwan mediunt grade $272 per 
picul; Paochung Ist qual $410 per picul (no- 
minal), 2nd qual $330 per picul (nom). Beans, 
Broad, Changteh 3rd qual in gunny bag $21.40 
per picul; Shanghai, large, $25/$26 per picul. 

Arrivals during the week were: Woodoil 270 
tons, Teaseed Oil 585 drums, Aniseed Oil 68 
tons, Rapeseed Oil 90 tons, Cassia Lignea 2325 
bales, Sesamum 9641 bags, Rosin 1576 cases, 
Tea 3016 cases, Groundnuts 2632 bags, Beans 
41,988 bags. 


INDIAN TRADE ENQUIRIES 
FOR HONGKONG FIRMS 


Enquirer Interested 
to export 
Bharat Pulverising Mills, Insecticides 
Chinchpokli Cross Lane, 
Byculla, Bombay 27. 
Sathi Potha Reddi & Co., Tobacco 
71, Big St., Triplicane, 
Madras 
Jawahir Trading Co. Spices, oilseeds, 
(India), oils etc. 
12/14 Kazi Sayed St., 
Bombay 9 
Narsingdass Biswanath, Jute goods 
8, Amartolla St., 
Calcutta 
Manohar Das Dupattawale, Sarees 
Lakhi Chautra, Banaras. 
Imperial Shovel Works, Cycle accessories 


18/15, Pusa Lane, W.BD.A., 

Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 

Moghe Brothers, 

Mandvi Chambers, 

Samuel St., 

Bombay 9 

Ram Bahadur Thakur 
& Co., 

94, Lower Chitpur Road, 

Calcutta 7 

Hindustan Industrial 
Corporation, 

12-A, Nanabhai Lane, 

Fort, Bombay 1 

Mukut Corporation, 

16-A, Bruce Street, 

Bombay 


Sewing machines 


Jute goods 


Flour mills drill- 
ing machines, 
toys, etc. 


Fountain pens 


Automatic Electric Cinematographic 
Devices Co., equipments : 

6, Shivlal Motilal Mansion, 

Bellasis Road, 

Bombay 8 

R.N. Bhargava & Co., Musical instru- 

Charkhewalan, Delhi. ments 

Kesaria & Co., Tea. 

19, Amratolla Street, 

Calcutta 

Nanalal M. Varma Coal and Coke 
& Co. Ltd., 


1/1 Vansittart Row, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta 
The United Provinces 
Oil Millers’ Association, 
Kanpur, 
52/10, Collectorganj, 
Kanpur. 
The Export Corporation, 


Mustard Oil 


Chemicals, 


Jajodia Mansion, scientific instru- 
3, Bentinck Street, Calcutta ments & hospital 
equipments 

Kumar Chemicals, Toys 
Ghodbunder Road, 
Jogeshwari, Bombay 
Mansfield Oil Gas Co. Ltd., Scientific instru- 
P-35 Ganesh Chandra ments 

Avenue, 
Calcutta 3 
Intronika Radio Products, Bicycle parts, 
G.P.O. Box No. 14382, electrical parts, 


Delhi 6 fans, surgical in- 


struments etc. 
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Enquirer 


Kamal Rubber Works Ltd., 
19-B, Noble Chambers, 
Fort, Bombay 

Dar Brothers Ltd., 
Mahatma Ghandi Road, 
Agra. 

Cawnpore Chemical Works 


Ltd., 

P.B. No. 27, Kanpur 
Frigmiaires, 104, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay 

Universal Trading 
Corporation, 

20, Strand Road, 

Calcutta 1 

Abbey & Sons, 

2313, Lachmi Narain St., 

New Delhi. 

Pan-Asiatic Overseas Co., 
Ltd., Bell Building, 

Sir P. Mehta Road, Bombay 


Kalpaka Carpet Textiles, 
Muhamma, Shertallay, 
Travancore. 
Belgaum Motors, 
M.S.M. Rly. 


Bel gaum, 


A.S. Bava & Sons, 

Mattancherry, Cochin, 

S. India 

The Padam Trading 
Corporation, 

Railway Road, 

Meerut. 

Sha Hiraiee Saremal & Co., 

Guntur, India. 

Mohan lal Gopal Das, 

Chowk, Banaras. 

Narsingdass Biswanath, 

3, Amratolla. Street, 

Calcutta 

S.P. Bhagganka & Sons, 

77/78 Bardan Lane, 

Vadgadi, Bombay. 

The Bengal Electric Lamp 
Works Ltd., 

7, Hastings St., 

Calcutta 1 

Madras Commercial 
Corporation, 

19, Mount Road, Madras. 

Universal Trading 
Corporation, 

20, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

D.C. Johar & Sons Ltd., 

Cloth Bazar, Ernakulam, 

T-C. State, S. India. 


Interested 
to export 


Toys and sani- 
tary rubber goods 


Leather footwear 
Chemicals 


Pumping sets, 
flour mills eta. 
Kapok 


Sports goods 


Linseed oil, 
groundnut 
groundnut oil 
and enamels. 
Coir and  nfat- 
tings 


Automobile and 
Industrial type 
hydraulic and 
mechanical jacks 


and grinding 
mills 


Coir goods, bone 
grists, shark fins 
etc 


Sperts goods 


Tobacco 
Sarees 


Jute goods 


Chemicals, dry 
fruits 

Electric lamps 
Sugar 


Kapok 


Roofing tiles 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE, 
CLEARINGS, BANKNOTES 


The fiscal year ended on 31 March 
when a revenue balance of $32,708,296 
was reported. The year 1951/52 thus 
proved to have been another success- 
ful one. Estimates, as usual very 
cautious and pessimistic, were $247.8 
million for revenue and $234.6 ex- 
penditure, yielding a balance of $13 m. 
only. Actual revenue was however 
$308,564,247, expenditure $275,855,951 
and revenue balance $32,708,296. 


The carry-over from the previous 
fiscal year was on 1 April 1951 $192,- 
906,703. This amount plus the pre- 
sent revenue balance total $225,615,- 
000. It must be noted that many 
items of expenditure not originally in- 
cluded in the budget were defrayed 
when revenue kept on rising and Gov- 
ernment was confronted by the prob- 
lem of how to dispose of this wealth. 


Revenue during the last few months 
in spite of the business recession has 
remained buoyant and a monthly 
surplus has already been reported for 
the first month of the new fiscal year 
(April 1952). At the same time pub- 
lic works on an ambitious scale are 
being carried out and expenditure for 
security, necessitated by the state of 
an emergency in East Asia, is rising. 
Hongkong can boast of the finest and 
most modern buildings, the most effi- 


Interested 
to import 
Hall & Anderson Ltd., Gum _ copal 


Park Street. Calcutta. 


F'arbanslal Aggarwal Cloves 
(India) Ltd., 
134, Narayan Dhru St., 
Bombay 3. 
S.P. Bhagganka & Sons, Spices, crude 
77/78 New Bardan Lane, drugs, oils etei. 


Vadgadi, Bombay. 


cient administration, well-paid _ civil 
servants, an unusually small extent of 
corruption (when compared _ to other 
Eastern places), excellent roads and 
continuous improvement and repairs, 
cheap prices and relatively low cost 
of living, constant modernisation etc. 
In view of the high revenue and the 
very favorable results achieved in the 
postwar years, the finances of Hong- 
kong are among the soundest in the 
world. The public debt is negligible 
and there exists no need for floating 
any loan as all extraordinary expendi- 
ture can and has been financed from 
ordinary revenue and from Govern- 
ment trading balances. 


The citizen is satisfied with the state 
of affairs here and while largely dis- 
interested in politics is concerned about 
the outcome of the Korean war 
negotiations, the suspected intentions 
of communist China and the progress 
or otherwise of the cold war. A few 
years ago there has been much op- 
position to the imposition of the income 
tax (at first 10% now 12%% on profits 
of corporations, the same _ rate as 
standard rate, starting at 24%% after 
a fairly reasonable exemption from 
taxation, for salaries); today it is 
realised that the Hongkong citizens are 
among the lowest taxed in the world 
and that at the same time public ser- 
vices are among the best when com- 
pared with advanced industrial coun- 


tries. There is, for instance, nowhere 
in Asia found a police force’ so 
smartly dressed, splendidly equipped, 


well fed and modernly housed as the 
one of Hongkong. 


Banknotes of the 3 commercial banks 
totaled in July $797,557,382. The 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank accounted 
for $755,876,770, the Chartered Bank 
for $37,823,387, the Mercantile Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN &£ COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 


@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONC KONG. 
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for $3,857,225. The note issue shows 
a contracting trend which is due to 
the reduction in business activity re- 
sulting from lower imports and ex- 
ports. 


Clearing house figures for August 
and for preceding four months were 
respectively (in millions of HK$) :— 
1152.4; 1214.7; 989.1; 1209.6; 1114.2. 
Clearing totals have remained fairly 
steady but are lower than in 1951 when 
the effects of the drop in the trade 
with China had not yet become ap- 
parent. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the three weeks of Ist 
September to 20th September: 


GOLD: During the period the highest 
gold price in HK for the .9465 fine tael 
was $300%, the lowest $293%; in Macao 
for .99 fine tael the highest price was 
$311%, the lowest $305%. Cross- 
rates here worked out at US$40.60— 
40.25 while cif Macao contracts (for 
a total of 46,400 ozs) were concluded 
at US$40.50—40.18. 


Local high & low rates were as from 
lst September (excluding the Sundays 


on 7th and 14th Sept.):— $300%— 
299%; 300%—299%; 299%—297; 
298%—296%; 297%—294%; 296%— 
294%; 296%—295; 296%—294%; 
296%—295; 29574—293%; 296%— 
294; 297—295%; 296%—295; 
295%4—295; 29534—29434; 294-3/4— 


293%; 2944%—293%; 29474,—294. 

During the first 3 weeks of Sept. 
prices receded for the following rea- 
sons: Thailand was reported to be per- 
mitting, from a certain not yet speci- 
fied date, the import of gold (which 
up to now was smuggled into the 
country from HK), and if this free 
import will become a fact HK may lose 
the business as local gold has to be 
smuggled out which will then not be 
necessary as imports into Bangkok 
could be made directly from suppliers; 
arrivals in Macao were uninterrupted 
and plentiful and stocks were rising; 
world prices for bullion declined and 
free sterling showed strength; the de- 
mand by some gold-producing countries 
at the recent IMF meeting for an 
official appreciation of the US Treasury 
buying price was rejected; the outlook 
in Korea was interpreted as indicating 
further reduction in tension and pro- 
spects of peace appeared brighter; 
local trading stocks were augmented 
by speculative sales and by some larger 
defrosting hoards. 


Market observers are not hopeful as 
they understand the implication of 
peace for merchant and for bullion 
business. War is always a more pro- 
fitable business than peace—at least 
for those who survive. Gold offtake 
will be still slower as purchasing power 
here and in East Asia is on the decline. 
The raw material boom has levelled off 


and many prices are back where they 
were before the communist adventure 
in Korea; consequently the money in 
the pockets of the tropical war pro- 
fiteers is disappearing and such a luxury 
as gold can only be indulged in by a 
few fortunates. Elsewhere prices for 
bullion are stagnant or worse and 
nobody seems to believe that there can 
be a revival in the gold trade. So the 
once so interesting and exciting and 
profitable gold trade of HK is bound 
to fade away—especially so if the 
various governments who have cons- 
ciously adhered to the IMF ban on 
gold trade will now change their re- 
gulations and permit what little busi- 
ness may still continue. 


In HK the changeover interest for 
10 taels favored the sellers and totaled 
for the first week of Sept. $1.74, for 
the second week $1.90, for the third 
week $1.98. Tradings totaled 550,050 
taels (a daily average of 30,560 taels). 
Positions taken averaged 94,500 taels 
per operating day. Cash sales for the 
3 weeks: 76,100 taels of which 29,310 
were officially listed and 46,790 pri- 
vately arranged among the native 
banks. Imports were all from Macao 
and totaled 46,500 taels. Arrivals in 
Macao by flying boats totaled 80,000 
ozs fine. Exports: 42,000 taels of 
which 24,000 to Bangkok and 15,000 
to Singapore and 3000 to Indochina. 


US$: The highest & lowest rates for 
US notes were HK$641%4%—632%, for 
DD 641%—632%, TT New York 
643 4%24—634%, equiv. at the sterling/ 
HK$ parity to a_crossrate of 
US$2.486—2.521. Day-to-day high & 
low for TT:— $643%—642%; 643— 


640% ; 640—638; 639 %%2—637% ; 
6384%2—636%; 637%—636; 636%— 
63442; 637—635; 637—636; 637— 


63542; 639—636; 639%—638; 639%— 


638%; 638%—637%; 638—637%; 
6374%2—636%; 6363%4,—636%; 638— 
63742. 


During the first 3 weeks of Sept. 
local US$ rates receded in line with 
gains in the free sterling rate in New 
York and in European markets. The 
local demand/supply position has re- 
cently moved against US$ as every 
week there is a balance in favor of 
supply which tends to depress TT New 
York. Chinese buying, previously an 
important factor, has come to an end 
though this may only be shortlived as 
new demand for US goods to be pur- 
chased via HK should show itself in 
a few weeks time. Gold importers 
were less conspicuous as imports were 
on the decline. Merchant demand was 
on moderate levels as the local market 
is well stocked and consumption is 
slow. Offers came _ regularly from 
Bangkok; the US$ thrown on the 
local market came from Siamese gold 
importers (who have to settle their 
exchange obligation which is in HK$ 
but in order to buy HK$ they have to 
sell US$), from Siamese merchandise 
importers of Japanese commodities 
(for which gold is being paid in this 
illicit trade), and of Formosan com- 


FAR EASTERN 


Review 


modities (also shipped without. official 
registration). Siamese means _ here 
Chinese merchants resident in Siam 
who with or without Siamese official 
protection import certain’ kinds of 
merchandise and remit US$ to HK. 
Bangkok was also selling US$ here for 
the purpose of remitting funds to re- 
latives and friends in China; these 
usual overseas Chinese remittances have 
to be sent from Thailand via the black 
market and in defiance of official con- 
trol regulations in Thailand. 


Sales were as follow: in TT sector 
US$5% million, in DD 1,700,000 (main- 
ly resulting from overseas Chinese 
remittances during the mid-autumn 
festival period), in notes US$32'% 
million of which cash sales aggregated 
1,866,000 and the rest were futures. 
Interest in the forward market favored 
sellers and amounted to $5.20 per 
US$1000 for the first week of Sept., 
to $3.10 for the second and to $1.80 
for the third week of Sept. Average 
daily position in the forward market 
was US$4% million. 


SILVER: Prices moved up as local 
exporters were more active. Sales 
were small and totaled for the 3 weeks 
7000 taels, 27,000 dollar coins and 
50,000 small coins. Prices, high and 
low, for bar silver $5.75—5.55 per tael, 
for dollar coin 3.70—3.55, for the small 
coins (5 pes)) 2.84—2.72. 


BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN 
DD: In DD the market was quiet and 
frequented only by merchants. Rates 
and sales were as follow: Singapore 
$1.873—1.869 (Mal. $1% million), 
Manila 2.20—2.16 (450,000 _ pesos), 
Bangkok .281—.277 (6 m. baht), Tokyo 
per US$ HK$6.12—6.02 (US$120,000), 
per 100 yen $1.52—1.50 (25 m. yen). 


Banknote rates per one currency unit 
in HK$:— London 15.95—15.88, Aus- 


tralia 12.89—12.21, New Zealand 
13.25—13.00, Egypt 13.50, South 
Africa 15.70, India 1.225—1.215, 
Pakistan 1.25—1.245, Ceylon 1.10, 


Malaya 1.8344—1.82%, Canada 6.60— 
6.51%, Philippines 2.39—2.34%, Macao 
1.01—1.00, Indochina .118—.116, 
Thailand .35—.344, Indonesia .255— 
23. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan 
yuan quoted for notes, per 100, $28%— 
25%, for DD Taipei $27—26%, and 
sales totaled resp. 1% million and 3 
m. yuan. Gold and US$ transfer with 
Taiwan quoted resp. 106 and 104/102. 


People’s Bank of China currency 
quoted per one million for 
$1964%—185, DD Canton 


notes 
228—227, | 


DD Amoy 191, and sales totaled resp. | 
120 m., 170 m. and 210 m. PB yuan. | 
Remittances with Amoy in US$ quoted 


$5.55—5.50. Exchange with Canton 
in HK$ quoted 88 per 100 in Canton. 


Gold and US$ exchange with Shanghai | 


quoted resp. 88/85 and 84. Business 
was almost nil. Official rates of the 
People’s Bank remained unchanged 


(PBY 62,350 per £, 22,270 per US$, 
3880 per HK$). 
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September 25, 1952 


LOWER GOLD PRICES & DEMAND 


There has recently been evidence of 
returning appreciation of gold as a 
monetary base and standard of value 
which people can _ trust. This was 
afforded by terms of the French Gov- 
ernment’s new “gold loan” offered in 
May. The significant feature was a 
guarantee as to principal against cur- 
rency depreciation by provision making 
the bonds redeemable at premiums 
proportionate to any increase in the 
free market price of the 20-franc gold 
piece—the louis, or the napoleon. 


Another development was the de 
cline in the French hoarding demand 
for gold. This was reflected both in 
the substantial cash subscriptions to 
the new loan and in a decrease in the 
price of coin and bar gold in the Paris 
market. This has led not only to a 
lessened demand for gold, but also to 
an improvement in the exchange rate 
of the franc against the dollar. 


But there is much more to be said 
about gold. The fact is that not 
only in France but elsewhere the de- 
mand for gold for private holding has 
diminished and prices quoted for the 
metal on free markets have fallen, nar- 
rowing the gap between the dollar 
equivalents, and the official price of 
$35 an ounce established by the U.S. 
Treasury. Both the _ willingness of 
private gold hoarders in the postwar 
period to bid high prices for gold, and 
the constant seepage of gold into non- 
monetary channels, have been cited as 
evidence that the official $35 an ounce 
price is too low and must sooner or 
later be raised. 


It is necessary to say something 
about the premium gold markets that 
sprang up after the war in varicus 
parts of the world. These arose pri- 
marily from three causes: 


1. The age-old instinct of people in 
times of political and economic uncer- 
tainty, fears of currency depreciation, 
etc., to turn to gold as the safest haven 
for their savings; 2. The normal ten- 
dency in the Far East in times of pros- 
perity and high prices for people to 
invest their savings in gold; and 3. A 
belief in many quarters that the price 
of gold is too low and will have to 
be raised; hence that the purchase of 
gold would be a good speculation for 
the rise. 

Prices quoted in these premium mar- 
kets have varied widely. In_ general, 
they have tended to be high in periods 
of intensification of the demand factors 
and to ease off as the force of these 
influences abated. More recently, the 
increased flow of gold attracted to the 
premium markets by high prices has 
been. a factor damping down price ad- 
vances and accentuating price declines. 


Variations in gold prices from mar- 
ket to market reflect many factors: 
transportation costs, local currency ex- 
change risks, taxes, and the freedom 
with which gold can be imported and 
exported as well as traded within the 
country. In countries where gold im- 


ports are subject to official license, as 
is generally the case, gold prices reflect 
mainly supply-demand _ relationships 
within the local: market, including such 
factors as extent of gold. sales for 
government account and the facility 
with which import licences can be 
secured or gold smuggled into the coun- 
try. In most countries private imports 
of gold are prohibited, and gold brought 
in unofficially has to be smuggled at 
varying cost and risk. 

The following table indicates the 
wide variations that have taken place 
in free gold prices in leading trading 
centers during the postwar period. 


Free Market Gold Prices 
U.S. Dollar Equivalents of Local Currencies, 


per Fine Ounce of Bar Gold 

End of Tan- Hong- Bom- Alex- 
Month Paris Zurich gier kong bay andria 
1946, Dec. $62 $47 $63 $51 $81 $ 67 
1947, Dec. 53 42 53 50 83 71 
1948, Dec. 49 43 57 49 91 63 
1949, Sept. 52 46 47 47 92 64 

Dec. 46 41 40 39 64 47 
1950, June 39 37 37 38 63 42 

Dec. 41 40 40 45 63 43 
1951, June 43 40 40 43 64 44 

Dec. 41 39 39 42 60 45 
1952, June 38 37 38 40 56 — 


In western Europe prices in the post- 
war period have gone as high as $60 
an ounce. Higher prices have been re- 
ported in other parts of the world, 
notably India where quotations have 
exceeded $90 an ounce. 


Despite risks and impediments the 
premium gold markets continued to 
flourish and attract metal on a large 
scale. 


Estimates of “Disappeared’’ {old 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Increase ‘Dis- Indus- 

Year Gold in official appeared’ trial Private 

Output* Go!d Reser. Gold Uses Hoarding 
1946 763 350 413 280 133 
1947 774 430 344 120 224 
1948 798 380 418 170 248 
1949 833 480 353 200 153 
1950 858 410 448 210 238 
1951 844 130 714 220 494 
1946- 
51 4,870 2,180 2,690 1,200 1,490 


* Excluding Russia. 


This diversion of gold from official 
monetary reserves into private use has 
been viewed with increasing concern 
by the monetary authorities. As early 
as 1947 the International Monetary 
Fund made known its objections to in- 
ternational transactions in gold at 
premium prices, and in a strongly 
worded statement to all its member 
countries recommended that they take 
“effective action” to suppress. this 
traffic. That the Fund was fighting a 
losing battle soon became apparent. 
Despite Fund objections more and more 
gold flowed into the premium markets, 
attracted by the high prices which in 
turn reflected the searchings of people 
for a reliable store of value. By 1951 
the Union of South Africa, which in 
1949 had, with the approval of the 
Fund, commenced to sell “industrial 
gold” and _ fabricated art objects at 
premium prices, was disposing of 40 
per cent of its total gold output in 
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this fashion. And other countries were 
following suit. By 1951 so extensive 
had this traffic become, despite Fund 
efforts to control it, that over 80 per 
cent of total world gold production 
(outside Soviet Russia) was disappear- 
ing into unreported holdings. Not 
only that, but even some monetary 
gold was finding its way into premium 
markets with the view to earning extra 
dollars. 

In September last year the Monetary 
Fund was ready to throw in the sponge, 
and announced that it would leave to 
member countries the practical operat- 
ing decisions involved in implementing 
its gold policy. Given this green light 
British East and West Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia stated their inten- 
tion to market about the same propor- 
tion of new gold as South Africa in 
premium markets, i.e., 40 pe: cent. 
More recently the Rhodesians began to 
sell their entire output in the free 
market. Other producing countries, 
Canada, Australia, and the Fiji Islands 
also moved to permit sales of their 
output at premium prices, though most 
of the Canadian producers found it 
more profitable to collect mining sub- 
sidies than to accept the premium. 

All this had an effect in the gold 
markets and, along with lessened de- 
mand proceeding from the subsidence 
of inflationary fears, has contributed to 
lowering gold prices. Free market 
prices for gold in Zurich and Paris 
declined to the pre-Korean leve! of 
around $37 and $39 an ounce, respec- 
tively. Prices of so-called transit gold 
in Paris, i.e., gold imported for resale 
abroad, sold around $3644. 


HK INCORPORATED COMPANIES 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hong Kong during the week 
ended September 13, 1952:— 

UNIVERSAL STAMP SERVICE, LIMITED— 
Dealers in used stamps and holders of exhibi- 
tions and ~philatelic discussion groups, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; Registered Office, 
Room 593, 4, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong: Subscribers— Thomas Edward 
Smith, 81, Austin Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant: Kwok Cheung Mack, 67, Pokfulam 
Road, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 

CHEE HANG LIMITED—Capitalists, conces- 
sionaires, merchants, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$200,000; Registered Office, 4, Wing Lok 
Street East, Hong Kong; Subscribers—Soe Min 
Lay, 89, Marble Road, ground floor, North 
Point, Hong Kong, Merchant; Wong Chiu Chun, 
79, Marble Road, ground floor, North Point, 
Hong Kong, Merchant: Tang Ying, 56, Java 
Road, ist floor, North Point, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant. 

MAJOR CONTRACTORS LIMITED—Manufac 
turers of reinforced concrete and the business 
of contractors; Nominal Capital, HK$3,000,000 ; 
Registered Office, St. George’s Building, 2nd 
floor, Chater Road, Victoria, Hong Kong; Sub- 
scribers—Fung Ping Fan, Bank of East Asia 
Building, Hong Kong, Banker; Lam Chik Sum, 
414, Alexandra House, Hong Kong, Building 
Contractor; C. H. Lam, 414, Alexandra House, 
Hong Kong, Building Contractor; Ho Ka Ming, 
25, Gilman Street, lst floor, Hong Kong, Build- 
ing Contractor; L. Kadoorie, St. George’s Build- 
ing, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISERS, LIMITED— 
Commercial advertisers, publishers, proprietors 
of newspapers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$20,- 
000; Subscribers—D. Y. Lee, 6, Granville Road, 
8rd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; William P. K. 
Ling, 4, Somerset Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
T. J. Holt, 11, Tung Lo Wan Road, 3rd floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant. 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE 
MARKET 


Buying interest has remained active 
and rates over the last few weeks have 
generally shown strength. Political 
uncertainty has almost vanished from 
the market and considerations of yield 
and business prospects determine trad- 
ing volume and _ quotations. The 
undertone has been steady to firm for 
quite some time now and _ this con- 
tinues. Certain shares are enjoying 
more interest and their prices have 
advanced slowly though slight reactions 
were always observed. 

Speculation continues to be absent 
from the market in spite of renewed 
Chinese merchants’ attention being 
paid to local securities. The previous- 
ly observed technique of forming a 
syndicate for the purpose of pushing 
up the price of one or more shares 
until the time has come when the 
syndicate considered selling profitable 
has now been discarded as it is being 
realised that price advances are slow 
and there always develops buying re- 
sistance when such advances are as- 
suming more unreasonable proportions. 
The local market is an unusually sober 
one and suited only to accommodate 
genuine investors. 

Yields have slightly declined com- 
pared to earlier this year which was 
the result of price firmness. Still 
there are first-rate industrials which 
will return at current levels approx. 
12-14%. Working results are on the 
whole good although a few companies 
will not be able to show in their 1952 
accounts such excellent profits as in 
the preceding years. The slump in 
trade and consequent decline in the 
local purchasing power has to some 
degree affected turnover and _ profit 
margins of a number of companies but 
this is considered only a_ shortlived 
setback. The financial resources of 
most of the public companies are con- 
fidence-inspiring, management is almost 
without exception sound and progres- 
sive though very conservative. The in- 
vesting public has returned to the share 
market and considerable new capital 
has been inducted into this market. 

Last week's closing prices of shares 


(excluding the very inactive rubber 

estates shares) were as follow:— 
H.K. Govt. Loans 

4% Loan, 99 b. 

314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% nom. 

34.% Loan (1948), 90 nom. 

Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1420 s. 


H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £81%4 nom. 
Chartered Bank, Ex. Div., £9-13/16 nom. 
Mercantile Bank, A. & B., £19-5/8 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 147 b. 


Insurances . 
Canton Ins., 205 nom. 
Union Ins., "150 b. 
China Underwriters, 5.10 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 130 nom. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 158 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 83/9 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 11% b. 
U. Waterboats (Bonus), 10.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.45 b. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 92 s. 
North Point Wharves, 6.80 s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2.15 b. 
H.K. Docks, 20.70 b; 20.80 sa. 
China Providents, Ex. Rts., 12.20 b; 12.40 s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.80 b. 
Wheelocks, 43 b; 43% s. 


Raub Mines, 5.35 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4c nom. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 6.40 b; 6.55 s; 6.55/6% s . 
H.K. Lands (Old) Ex. Div., 49 b; 50 s; 49% 


sa. 
(Bonus & 1952 Issue) Ex. Div., 
48 


S’hai Lands, 1% b. 

Humphreys, 12.60 nom. 

H.K. Realties, Ex. Div., 2 nom. 
Chinese Estates, 126 b. 


Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 19.20 b; 19.30 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 30 b. 

Peak Trams (P. Pd.), 15 b. 

Star Ferries, 101 b; 104 s; 103 sa. 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 9.15 b; 9.20 s; 
9.15 sa. 

— Lights (Partly Paid), 6.20 b; 6.30 s; 
sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 22 b; 22.20 s; 22.20/.10 sa. 

Macao Electrics, 10% b. 

' Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 

Telephones, 17.60 b; 17.70 s; 17.70 sa. 


Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 

Industrials 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 20.80 nom. 
Cements, 17.20 b; 17% s. 
H.K. Ropes, 20 s. 

Stores 

Dairy Farms, 19.10 b; 19.20 s; 19.10 sa. 
Watsons, 26.70 b; 27.10 s; 27.10/27.- sa. 


L. Crawfords, 28 nom. 

Sinceres, 3 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.20 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.85 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 120 b. 

Wing On (HK) Ex. Div., 50% nom. 
Miscellaneous 

China Entertainments, 16% b. 

International Films, 780 nom. 

H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 2.70 nom. 

H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 2.20 nont. 

Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 

Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (HK), AT nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.05 b. 

Yantsze Finance, 7 80 nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2.45 b. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A fair turnover has to be reported with 
the main body of business in Industrials and 
Tins but no defined price trend was remarked 
in any section. 


Among Industrials, Fraser & Neave met profit 
pegs 9 from all sides and declined from $4.27% 
to $4.10 cum all, Robinson Ord. are also lower 
on an ex basis but McAlister and Henry Waugh 
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rose on fair support. Wearne Brothers had 
widespread takers around the prevailing level. 

In the Dollar Tin section, Petaling are down 
a trifle over the week, profit takers operated 
in Rantau and Taiping continue to be absorbed 
by an outport buyer at improving rates. 

Among the Australians, Pungah and Sungei 
Bidor were taken higher but in the rest of this 
department there was, towards the end, a ten- 
dency to clear at buyers’ prices. 


Nigerians provided the only real interest in 
Sterling Tins, with London advancing limits 
for all the columbite producers. 


The further dip in Rubber brought out small 
sellers but generally a philosophical outlook 
was taken by holders, one of whom expressed 
the opinion that the prevailing low commodity 
rates would probably prove a blessing in dis- 
guise if only it caused estate workers to be- 
Gome resigned to the inevitability for some 
timte ahead of a price range averaging under 
90 B sags per lb. with the concomitant wage 
scale. 


Further Press reference to a meeting of 
Singapore City Commissioners called to discuss 
the proposed $45 million Loan caused Loan 
buyers to hold off. Particularly was this so 
after it was revealed in Kuala Lumpur that 
the further Loan requirements of the Federa- 
tion were $68 million after deleting $25 mil- 
lion which the Central Electricity Board had 
arranged to borrow from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation at 4%% on 10 year Deben- 
tures, or at 5%% on 20 year Debentures. It is 
interesting to note that the rate of interest 
is subject to adjustment up or down if the rate 
at which the Corporation borrows is altered 
before the loan money is drawn. 


In view of the very extensive spread of share- 
holders and recent buyers of r & Neave 
Ordinary shares, we would urge all buyers to 
complete the transfer of their shares in good 
time to secure the proposed Share Bonus Issue 
which will be made to those on the Register on 
20th October. 


Business Done. 6th-12th September. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $4.27% to 
$4.10 ec.d., e¢.b., c¢.b.i., Federal Dispensary 
$1.67%, Gamtmon  §$2.62%, Hammer $2.40, 
Georgetown Dispensary $2.45, Malayan Breweries 
$5.05 to $4.95, Malayan Cement $1.01% to 
$1.02, MoAlister $40.00 to $41.00 c.d., 
Robinson $3.50 to $3.40 ex div., Straits Steam- 
ship $20.00, Straits Times $4.05 to $4.10, 
Straits Trading $19.25, Union Insurance $410, 
Henry Waugh $2.02% to $2.20, Wearne $2.22% 
and $2.20, William Jacks $3.25. 

Tins; Hitam 91 cents, Hong Fatt 
Jelebu .95 and .97 cents, Kesang .87% cents, 
Klang River $2.30 to $2.37%, Lingui $2.32%, 
Petaling $6.30 and $6.25, Rantau $4.85 to $4.80, 
Sungei Way $4.07%, Taiping $2.07% to $2.10. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/9 and 16/7%, Austral 
Malay 40/-, Berjuntai 26/- to 25/6, Kuala 
Kampar 43/-, Kundang 16/6, Larut 16/9 to 16/3, 
Lower Perak 12/9, Pungah 21/6 to 22/- x.d., 
Rawang Tinfields 10/1% to 9/10% $=Renong 
Consolidated 20/9 ex div., ccr., Sungei Bidor 
59/6 to 60/6, Tongkah Harbour 13/3 to 12/10. 


Amalgamated of Nigeria 11/6 to 11/9, Bisichi 


$1.30, 


4/9 to 5/2\%4, Jantar 11/3 to 12/-, Kent 5/6 
and 5/5. 

Gold. Raub $2.85. 

Oil British Borneo Petroleum 35/6. 

Rubbers. Batu Lintang $1.15, Glenealy 
$1.27%, Kuala Sidim $1.50. 


Sterling Investments. British Motor Ord. 31/-, 
Broadcast Relay 23/9, de Havilland 31/6%, Har- 
rison & Crosfield Deferred 81/6. 

Australian Investments. Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary 40/10, Elder Smith 24/8, New Zealand 
Forest Pref. 17/9, Olympic Tyres 12/10%, all 
Australian. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 


Ltd., 


at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 
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The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 
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ENERGY 


The Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and ‘apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS ¢ G 4S 
TURBINES + MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT + 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION ¢ MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS * WELDING EQUIPMENT + SWITCH- 
GEAR * RECTIFIERS * ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN VICKERS ELECTRICAL 00, LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group. of companies. 
Enquiries to: 


HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Léd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAT: 9» 9»  Sassoon- House 
SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Léd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Steel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 


SHELL 
WY 


OVER THE WORLD 


Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile oe | to man but its secrets are not 
lightly won or easily distributed. | 
i. SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
‘ our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 
In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
~ Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 
(which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 
_ finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method 
of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use | 
in farm and garden. 
SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 
Candles. 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. (S.C.) LTD. 
HONG KONG. 
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ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 
Regular Fast Express Service 


by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V.. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 15th of each month, 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
by 


R. L. 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN .LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 


The luxurieus and enly fully air-conditioned hotel 


in the 


Tel: 58137/8. 


4 


Celony ! 


Kimberley Road, Kowloon. | 
Heng Kong 


The Orient’s. Own 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
flights cover the 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 
lines throughout 


the world. 
PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. 208 EDINBURGH 
ARCADE (ICE HOUSE ST) HOUSE 
PHONE 58758 PHONE 31268 PHONE 20057 


No. 18 
— FAS 
— 
4A 
Worry 
| 
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| STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


trd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANE BLDG. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. } JARDINE, MATHESON j} 
5 5 
| Pounded 188 & CO., LTD. | 
BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET. 
ae BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS ; 
REA 
m.v. “BELLEVILLE” Loading Hongkong 5th Oct 
2 mv. “TUNGUS” .... .... 20th Oct. 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- Air Transport 
§ ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. § } z 
? 
AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE } GENERAL MANAGERS: 
5 
ustralia China Line 
a LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA ge Ewo Breweries Limited | 
; Ewo Cotton Mills “Limited 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE ; 
5 
| | Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji } ; British Overseas Airways Corporation ! 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
5 5 ? AGENTS: 
N. Y. K. 
2 The Glen Line Limited 
m.v. “AKITA MARU The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
| 3 FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, — The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
4 CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 8 4 The Pacific Transport Lines, Ine. 
: & HAMBURG > 3 Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
| > 3 The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
; ? Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
i 
§ 
4 
‘ 
; 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
‘ 
§ 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Oct. 2 
M/S ANNA MAERSK _.... Oct. 16 
M/S LEXA MAERSK .... Nov. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S LEXA MAERSK 
M/S LAURA MAERSK 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK 
M/S HERTA MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 
Agartala Dehra Dun Moga 
Agra *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore 
*Ahmedabad Bhadra 9 Sadar Bazar “Nagpur Kingsway 
% Manek Chowk ” Sabzi Mandi ” Itwari 
” Masktai Market ~Deoghar Navsari 
Ajmer Dhoraji New Delhi 
Allahbad Gauhati Patna 
Alwar Giridih Pilani 
Amritsar Gondal *Poona Camp 
Asansol *Gwalior » City 
Bangalore City ” Sarafa *Rajkot 
Baroda Howrah City 
Banaras *Indore Raniganj 
Bhavnagar Cloth Market Secunderabad 
*Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong | 
Kalbadevi Jalpaiguri Simla 
» Zaveribazar Jamnagar Surat 
Chowpatty Jodhpur Ujjain 
Bulsar Kanpur 
*Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Kataikudi Pay Offices: 
Kolhapur | Bhilsa 
Cornwallis Street m University Area Tabra 
” New Market *Madras Morena 
Coimbatore ” Sowcarpet Palwal 
Cuttack Madura 
PAKISTAN MALAYA _ FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange 
all over the world in co-operaticn with first class Bankers 
* Principal Branch 


4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Tel. 36071 Manager. 
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